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Missing Partner 


By Berton BRALEY 


Written expressly for Coal Age. 


I 


There ain’t no FUN in my work 
no more, 


I’m lonesome an’ sad all day, 
*Tain’t like it was in the days before 
My partner went away; 
We didn’t talk so awful much 
But I knew that he was near, 
An’ Jim knew I was right in touch 
An’ workin’ beside him here. 


III 


We used to set an’ gas at lunch 
An’ talk of life—an’ men, 
Or josh an’ laugh with the whole 
big bunch, 
Till time to work again, 
We’dshare our smokin’ an’ chewin’ too 
An’ trade our cake an’ pie, 
For we was partners, tried an’ true, 
That rough old Jim an’ I. 


II 


There’s somethin’ in workin’ beside 
a friend 


That helps a feller on, 
But now them days has reached an end 
An’ good old Jim is gone, 

An’ though I drills in the same old coal 
An’ blasts in the same old room, 
My job, someway, has lost its SOUL 

An’ my heart is full of gloom. 


IV 


I was an Uncle to all Jim’s boys 
An’ he was the same with mine, 
We shared our woes an’ we shared 
our joys 
In stormy weather or shine, 

An’ now them friendly days has flown 
An’ my heart is a lump like lead, 
An’ it’s like I’m left in the world alone 

Since my partner Jim is dead! 
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What Shall We Use for Roof 
Support? 


By A. W. Hesse* 


SYNOPSIS—A comparison of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of oak, pine, chestnut, T-rails and I-beams. A 
lable showing safe loads on beams of these different ma- 
terials is also shown. 

s 

The problem of properly and economically supporting 
the roof is rapidly becoming one of the paramount factors 
of profitable mining. 

Until recent years wood was used exclusively, both in 
the form of props and cross timbers for roof support. 
However, cheap as it was, many places were sparsely tim- 
bered, resulting in added expense later, both in cleaning 
up in order to retimber and recover that whieh should 


The first observation made was that the use of props 
entirely without defect was an almost impossible practice. 
In one mine in particular many posts in the newer work 
were found broken, due to knots, splits, bruises or other 
defects. 

Moisture adhering to the roof of the mine appeared 
to affect the props considerably. This dampness soaks 
into the top of the post where the strain is greatest on 
the wood fiber. As soon as the tissues at this end weaken, 
a greater opening is made for the entrance of disease, and 
decay begins. This was evidenced by the fungus growth 
at the top before the lower end of the prop had begun to 
show signs of decay. The remedy to some extent is the 





TABLE COMPARING STRENGTH OF STEEL AND WOOD FOR SUPPORTING MINE ROOFS 
Span 
Ten Ft. Twelve Ft. 
Steel, Wt. per Yd Wood Steel, Wt. per Yd. Wood 
te- Re- 
Uniform quired Uniform quired 
Load in Std. T. Stand. White Oak Chestnut White Pine Load in Std. T. Stand. White Oak Chestnut White Pine 
Lb. Rail I Beam Sawed Round Sawed Round Sawed Round Lb. Rail I Beam Sawed Round Sawed Round Sawed Round 
1,015 16 3” 16.5 ]b. 5x3 5 6x4 5 6x4 5 16 3’. 16.5 1b. 5x3 5 6x4 6 6x4 6 
1,385 20 3” 16.5“ Gat 5} 6x5 63 6x5 63 20 3” 16.5 * 3x5 5} 6x5 63 6x5 63 
1920 25-3 19.5 6x4 64 7x5 7} 7x5 74 25 4722.5 6x4 6} 7x5 74 7x5 7 
2,450 30 4722.5 “ 6x5 7 7x7 8 7x7 8 30 4” 22.5 “ 6x5 7 vad 8 7x7 8 
3,090 35 4°22.5 * Tb 7 8x7 8} 8x7 8} 35 5 20.3 * 7x5 73 8x6 83 8x6 8} 
3,840 my oY oe:3:.* 7x6 bed SxS 9 8x8 9 40 58” 20.3 *“ 7x6 8 8x8 9 8x8 
4,475 45 5” 20.3 * 7x7 8} 10x6 9} 10x6 93 45 O° 303“ Far 8} 10x6 9} 10x6 93 
9,225 SO §”°36.8 “* 8x6 9 10x7 10 10x7 10 Dm 6’sa.8* os 9 10x7 10 10x7 10 
6,290 55 6” 36.8 “ 9x6 9} 10x8 10} 10x8 103 55 6/’ 36.8 “ 8x8 9} 10x9 11 10x9 11 
7,140 60 6” 36.8 “ 9x7 10 10x10 11 10x10 11 GO 7 45.0 “ Qx7 10 11x8 11 11x8 11 
7,890 65 6 44.5 © 10x6 10 12x7 113 12x7 11} 65 7 45.0 * 10x6 10 10x10 11} 10x10 11} 
8,955 7O 7% 45.0 ** 10x7 103 12x8 12 12x8 12 70 7" 45.0 “ TOx7 103 11x10 12 11x10 12 
9,700 75 «67 45.0 “ 9x9 11 12x9 12} 12x9 12} 75 7 52.5 * 10x8 11 12x9 12} 12x9 123 
10,765 80 77 45.0 * 10x8 11 12x10 13 12x10 13 oO 8’ 4.0“ Tix 11 12x10 13 12x10 13 
11,940 85 7 52.5 * 10x0 11} 12x11 13 12x11 13 85 8’ 54.0 “ 10x9 11} 12x11 133 12x11 133 
13,110 90) 8” 54.0 “* 10x10 12 12x12 134 12x12 13} 90 8’’ 60.8 “ 10x10 12 12x12 14 12x12 14 
14,180 95 8’ 54.0 * 12x8 12 12x13 14 12x13 14 95 9’ 63.0 “ 12x8 12} 13x11 14 13x11 14 
15,670 100 8” 60.8 * 12x9 12} 12x14 143 12x14 14} 100 9’ 63.0 “11x10 123 13x12 143 13x12 143 


as seasoned. For green timber use 3} loads. Factor of safety six (about). 


Note:—Loads given in Table are the Safe Uniform Loads that T Rails will carry: other members show sizes necessary for these loads. 


€ Timber presumed 
White Pine and Chstnut-800 Ib. 


Timber to be placed narrow side against roof. 


never have been lost and also in the purchase of the ad- 
ditional timber at increased prices which should have 
peen bought at the time of first mining. 

[t is indisputable that the timber we get for mine work 
is becoming worse continually, and the prices of the good 
grades of wood are now apparently excessive. It is no 
doubt true, however, that a place which breaks poor tim- 
ber and requires cleaning up and, retimbering requires a 
larger expenditure than the additional amount for good 
timber in the first place. The latter can, however, be 
charged against cleaning up falls and timbering, and does 
not appear on the first cost of the timber. 

The mine foremen realize they are getting poorer ma- 
terial and avoid as much as possibie the expense connected 
therewith, frequently or rather commonly pulling down 
loose material, often thereby exposing a fireclay or “soap 
stone” which rapidly disintegrates upon coming in con- 
tact with the air. This type of roof is quite common in 
considerable territory of the Fairmont region. 

Upon a recent investigation of three different mines in 
this field, made expressly for the purpose of inspecting 
timber conditions, with W. M. Foerster, forester for the 
Consolidation Coal Co., in Kentucky, the writer visited 
places in'which props had been set in 1906, 1908, 1910, 
1912 and 1913. 





* Asst. 


W. Va. 


chief engineer, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 





use of sound caps. Evidence of this was also found, for 
in one mihe small caps or none at all were placed over 
the posts; consequently comparatively new props were 
split at the top while in another mine heavy caps were 
used over props which had been standing since 1906. 
Incidentally it might be well to mention that the latter 
were located in a room which had been boarded nearly 
shut. 


BEAMS SurFer LIKE Posts 


Timbers used as beams no doubt suffer the same con- 
ditions just recited. However, little data were available 
from which any deductions could be made, but the facts 
found on this inspection show what may be expected. 

Take, for instance, places on the main entries. Is it 
worth while to use wood, especially as a beam, for sup- 
porting the roof? Another important question is, when 
is the proper time to do the timbering, before or after 
a fall? Going through a mine you will frequently find 
a 3x5-in. wooden mine rail across the entry. On a later 
visit you will perhaps find this has decayed and broken, 
letting down enough top to require several times as much 
more timber to hold the place. Would it have been cheaper 
to have used steel? If the roof is as previously mentioned 
in this article, it is the writer’s opinion that it would. 

Take, for example, a, roof which disintegrates and 
where top coal is carried to prevent exposure. Frequently 
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a clay vein is crossed, leaving an opening to which the air 
has access. Experience has demonstrated that the absence 
of a clay vein under these conditions is worth about $100 
or more. However, such veins occur and the proper thing 
to do is to take care of them in due time. That time 
is as soon as a support can be put under the roof at 
each side of the clay vein and said vein lagged over. 

The suggestion has been made to put a thin coating 
of cement over such an exposure. This sounds practic- 
able and worth trying. However, should a place like this 
occur on the main entries, wood should not be used, nor 
should the mine foreman, nor officials above him, allow 
the use of steel mine rails for this purpose. A mine rail 
which is good enough for a roof support is more valuable 
for the purpose for which it was designed. Of course, it 
is practically impossible to tell just what load a roof will 
place on a support, but we know that if a certain wood 
timber when new has carried certain roof conditions sat- 
isfactorily, it is easy to determine the equivalent struc- 
tural steel necessary to do the same. 


THe Taste Is Userun 


With this in mind a table has been prepared showing 
what different sizes of steel rails will support when uni- 
formly loaded; then taking these loads, the sizes of 


¢ 


Choice and Care of Grate 


SY NOPSIS—Grate bars are cooled by the air passing 
between them. Where this ventilation is stopped the 
grate becomes incandescent. The object to seek is a regu- 
lation of the air spaces, so that eacessive heating at any 
one place cannot result. 

& 

A grate deteriorates faster at the front than at the 
back end of a furnace, because in ordinary firing more 
pounds of coal per square foot of grate surface are con- 
sumed there, while, relative to the rate of combustion, 
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less air, which is the grate-cooling factor, passes through 
the air spaces (R. O. Richards, in Power, Jan. 6, 1914). 
The volume of air through the body of the fire, imme- 
diately after a fresh charge of fuel, is insufficient for 
complete combustion, and the auxiliary supply through 
the grating of the furnace doors, is so limited in volume 
that only the fuel immediately back of the doors is bene- 
fited. 

Heated by surface burning and not cooled by the ap- 
proach of air from below, the front part of the fire 
reaches incandescence sooner than any other part of the 
furnace, with the possible exception of narrow strips 
next to the heated side walls. But, air admitted above 
the fuel is not 4 grate-cooling factor, and the air through 
the ashpit doors is hindered from reaching the front 
quarter of the grates because of the sharp deflection re- 
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equivalent standard I-beams and the different wood beanis 
have been calculated. ‘Thus, taking a 20-lb. mine rail it is 
seen that the safe uniform load it will carry on a 10-ft. 
span is 1385 lb., then following this line to the right, 
under the same conditions it is seen that the 3-in. 16.5-lb. 
[-beam will do the same and save 3.5 Ib. per yard, or 
about 14 Ib. to a beam of 12-ft. length. Under white oak 
is found a 5x4-in. sawed or 514-in. round timber for this 
load, while chestnut and white pine require a 6x5-in. 
sawed or 614-in. round timber. 

Quite frequently a requisition will call for a certain 
sized timber, say, an 8-in. round timber, to be 14 ft. 
long, to be used for a 12-ft. span. It is seen by the table 
that a 4-in. 7.5-lb. I-beam will carry the same load. The 
importance of the place and the length of time it is to be 
maintained should govern which should be used. Timber 
in a mine, if it carries approximately the safe load, will 
seldom last much longer than 18 months, and the replace- 
ment plus the first installation will be more than the cost 
of placing the steel. 

This table is presented with the idea that it will be 
used by mine officials in the proper selection of material 
when replacing or retimbering, and to give them some 
idea what their selection of sizes will carry in the weight 
of roof supported. 
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quired in the direction of its flow. Thus a strip of grate 
in the front of the furnace, from 1 to 2 ft. wide, may be 
subject to higher temperatures, and may therefore deter- 
iorate more rapidly. Either slightly narrower air spaces 
in the rear of the grates, or more cooling surface, secured 
by a greater depth of bar, in the front grates, helps this 
situation. 


Fire Eventy 


Unequal and slovenly firing is also a souree of grate 
deterioration. Where a hole is burnt in the body of the 
fuel there will be less resistance offered to the current and 
most of the air will pass at that point, so that the rest 
of the grate will become too hot. Especially is this true 
with heavy fires, light steam demand and partly open 
damper. If the fireman, instead of leveling the fire, fills 
the hole with green coal, the draft will be almost eheeked 
there, and the spot will soon suffer from excessive heat 
by the coking of the coal on top, and its ignition near the 
grate. Fig. 1 makes this point clear. 


KEEP Your GRATE SMOOTTI 


When a grate-bar warps, it burns and breaks sooner 
than a bar that has not warped. Bars which areh up- 
ward break and burn sooner than those which sag. One 
of the principal factors of grate economy is the main- 
tenance of an even surface without irregularities in either 
bars or finger-pieces. In general, the bars wear evenly 
relative to one another, and, if they be so maintained, 
good service may be expected, though they may be sagged 
considerably at their mid length. But when they are dis- 
turbed and replaced without regard to their former even- 
ness of surface, you may be sure that they will soon 
be destroyed. It is as important to number the bars 
of a grate when it is being removed as to mark the parts 
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when taking down any apparatus in the engine room. 
Otherwise, the grate surface will be uneven when re- 
placed (Fig. 3) and the fire will tend to burn the bars, 
and the fireman’s slice-bar be likely to break them. 
Don’t .Usrt THiIn Grate Bars 

Many engineers infer that a thin bar is preferable since 
it provides less grate surface in contact with the fire, but 
reliable tests have proved that the grate receives heat as 
much from radiation through the interstices, as from di- 
rect contact with the burning fuel. Consequently, there 
being less material and only the same amounts of cooling 
surface, a thin bar must become many degrees hotter 
than a thick one, and, not having the rigidity of the lat- 
ter, will soon bend sidewise, so that two or more come 
in contact, causing a wasteful enlargement of the air 
space on one side and serious diminution of the cooling 
surface on the other. Other considerations favorable to 
the use of thick grate bars are that they better sustain a 
laver of protective ash, and maintain the line of fire far- 
ther removed from their own surface. 

Factors governing the depth of a bar are its length, the 
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amount of fuel burned per square foot per hour, and the 
width of the air spaces. The latter consideration is 
rarely taken into account in grate design, but is a factor 
that materially influences the temperature of the grate. 
Grates with wide air spaces are subject to more radiated 
heat than those with narrow spaces and should show 
more cooling surface or a greater depth of metal in the 


bar. 
ADVANTAGES OF BARS OF STEEL OR WrovUGHT [RON 


In this country, cast-iron grates have little or no com- 
petition; but in Europe steel and wrought-iron grates 
are used in plants that consider length of service and not 
initial cost as the true measure of grate economy. The 
most common form is a series of straight bars extending 
unbroken from the front arches to the bridge-wall, and 
supported at the center by a girder. The bars are gen- 
erally forged 4 in. deep, and about %4 in. thick. They 
are tightly packed by distance pieces, but are free to ex- 
pand lengthwise, being anchored near the bridge-wall as 
shown in Fig. 2. Their chief advantage is, that when 
warped, they may be straightened and when impaired they 
may be welded and reforged. They have a smooth sur- 
face and the fires are more easily barred. The fire end of 
the slice bar is formed so that the lower lip slides between 
two bars (Fig. 4) and cuts all clinkers that may adhere 
to the sides. 


& 

The advantages of electric mine lights as compared with 
ordinary mine lights are as follows: (1) The absence of oil 
permits tilting at any angle without injury to the light, thus 
affording a good illumination for examining the roof. (2) 
Regular and constant radiance. (3) Safety in gaseous mines 
unless the bulb is broken. (4) The lamp is not affected by 
the presence of gas of any kind. (5) No loss of time from 
accidental extinction. (6) Periodical examinations unneces- 
sary. (7) No smoke. 
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An Emergency Lighting System 
By J. W. PowEL.* 


The accompanying sketch shows a practical design for 
a torch to be used in cases of emergency in shaft sinking. 
In most cases electric lighting is the system that is used 
during shaft-sinking operations. However, the time is 
almost sure to come when this system will go out of com- 
mission and have to be overhauled. It was to overcome 
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all delays on this account that I designed the torches here 
shown. These lamps are not only more efficient than the 
ordinary miner’s torch, but they are practically inde- 
structible. 

They are easily made from ordinary iron pipe, short 
lengths of which are generally available on the scrap pile 
of any plant. I have found them to be efficient when put 
into service. 


%S 


The Mineral Fuel Co. of 
Kentucky 


The Mineral Fuel Co., of McRoberts, Letcher County, 
Ky., has six mines in an area comprising, roughly, 5000 
acres. Mines 301 and 302 are located at Fleming. Mines 
303 and 304, at Haymond, and mines 305 and 306 are 
in another place not yet sufficiently developed to be dig- 
nified with a name. Only Mine 301 is producing, the 
coal going to markets in the Middle West. The mines 
are located on the Lexington & Eastern extension of the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., in an extremely hilly country 
which is, strange to say, thickly populated. 

At the town of Fleming, 200 houses have already been 
constructed and all of them are occupied. A big com- 
pany store, an office, an amusement hall, and a municipal 
building are under construction. A small water system 
will be provided next spring. An apparently unlimited 
amount of water can be obtained from deep wells. No 
amount of hand pumping has been able to lower the water 
level. 

At Haymond, to date, there are but 60 buildings, but 
the number will be increased to 300 later. At Mines 305 





*Superintendent of mines, Windham, Mont. 
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and 306, the town will consist of two or three hundred 
houses. At Fleming, 240 more houses will be built and 
perhaps another 30 will be needed. Wherever mines are 
opened, the roads have to be built and churches and 
schools erected by the company. The country is well tim- 
bered, the oak being especially fine and securing a high 
price in the market. The company hopes to have a base- 
ball ieague next season. Within the next two years this 
company will probably have the largest output in Letcher 
County. 

The illustration shows the coal at Mine 304, Haymond, 
Ky. The coal is 8 ft. 6 in. thick with a 5-in. band, which 
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Tue 102-In. Coat Bep at Haymonp, Ky. 


splits into lamine. This is located at the middle of the 


seam. The band gives 48 per cent. as much heat as 
coal. The analysis of the whole bed from top to bottom, 


excluding the band mentioned, is as follows: Moisture, 
1.94 per cent.; combustible volatile matter, 34.05; fixed 
carbon, 61.13; ash, including sulphur and phosphorus, 
2.88. The sulphur runs 0.45 per cent. and the phos- 
phorus, 0.002 per cent. The fuel is one of the best coals 
to be found anywhere for coking or metallurgical pur- 
poses. It is a fine splint coal for domestic use. 


Metal-Filament Lamps ata 
Colliery 


Perhaps the last place in which one would expect to 
find metal-filament lamps installed is at the surface plant 
of a coal mine. A colliery that has come to recognize the 
economy to be derived from the saving in current con- 
sumption by, the use of the strong metal-filament lamps 
of today, which has been found to more than balance the 
losses due to breakage of the filament from shock and 
vibration when the lamps are properly installed, is the 
Askern Main Colliery, near Doncaster, England. At this 
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installation, which includes two splendid Yates & Thom 
winding engines of 3000 hp. each, and one of the most 
uptodate screening plants in the country, electric incan- 
descent lamps of the drawn-wire-filament type are used 
exclusively, on the surface. The lighting is on a 110-volt 
alternating-current system. In the power and air-com- 
pressor-engine house, and in the winding-engine houses, 
wall fittings of the ironclad, cyster-shell type are mounted, 
at regular intervals, around the walls, each mounting con- 
taining a 40-watt, Westinghouse, Auriga lamp. 

The screens, in which strong vibration must always be 
expected, are lighted by metal-filament lamps suspended 
from the galvanized conduits by flexible devices, whereby 
shock and vibration are largely eliminated, the lamps 
being mounted in ironclad fittings. The shops, sidings, 
boiler house, and other parts of the plant, are also electri- 
cally lighted by the same metal-filament lamps. The 
outdoor lights, which are high-candle-power units, are 
replacing the flame-arc lamps previously used and are said 
to give superior results. 

There is scarcely a doubt but that, by suitable installa- 
tion, care being taken to avoid damage to the lamps by ex- 
cessive vibration, metal-filament lamps will pay from two 
to three times their initial cost, by the saving in current 
consumption as compared with carbon lamps, and the 
authorities at Askern are to be congratulated on the move 
they have made in the direction of better and cheaper 
lighting, a move which will doubtless be followed by other 
progressive mines. 


~ 


The Gary National Bank 


The village of Gary, W. Va., has but one industry— 
coal mining—so the business of the Gary National Bank 
is almost entirely with miners and not with farmers, or, 
as they are often called in that district, “sagers.” The 
following figures are those for November, 1913, and the 
figures cover solely savings and not current accounts. 

There are 377 accounts held by foreigners, representing 
74.22 per cent. of those on the books of the bank, 109 held 
by native whites, representing 21.44 per cent. of the ac- 
counts, and 22 held by colored people, representing 4.34 
per cent. of the accounts. In all, there are 508 accounts. 

Put in another way, deposits aggregating $114,529.05, 
or 74.73 per cent. of the total, are held by foreigners; 
$33,991.02, or 21.16 per cent., are held by native whites, 
and $4778.19, or 3.11 per cent. are held by the colored de- 
positors. Thus the average deposit of the foreign born is 
$303.79, of the native white, $311.84 and of the colored, 
$217.19. 

The greater number of deposits held by foreigners is 
explained partly by the larger number of these men em- 
ployed. The foreigners compose 53 per cent, of the men 
engaged, the native white 23 per cent. and the colored 
24 per cent. It will be seen, however, how much more 
ready the foreign-born are to save money. 

The bank is owned by individuals, some of whom are 
company employees, but it is in no way controlled by the 
operating company, which is, as the reader will recall. 
the United States Coal & Coke Co. The bank pays 3 
per cent. interest semi-annually on deposits. As 3087 
men were working for the company in November, 1913, 
16.4 per cent. of them must have been depositors at this 
bank. The deposits would probably be even larger if 
the purchase of U. S. Steel Stock were not so popular. 
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By Henry S. GreisMER* 


SY NOPSIS—It is pointed out that the total additional 
cos! of an investment in a byproduct-oven plant as com- 
pared with a beehive-oven plant can be overcome in a per- 
iod of five years’ service. The greatest difficulty in many 
instances lies in the large ‘nitial investment that is re- 
quired to put in a modern byproduct-coke plant. A 13- 
ton byproduct oven will cost about $14,000 as compared 
wilh a cost of $600 for a 6-ton beeh ire oven. 
& 

American blast furnace men have displayed great 
originality and progressiveness in most lines, but in 
adopting: byproduct ovens, they have trailed far in the 
rear, 

It is not quite 20 years since the first oven of this type 
was built in the United States, and it is scarcely 10 years 
since the average furnace-man was convinced that by- 
product coke could compare favorably with beehive coke. 
So widespread was this unwarranted prejudice, that even 
now the fellow who has not kept in close contact with 
furnace progress does not realize that the two cokes are 
of equal value. . 

In passing, we will briefly note the three principal 
causes of unsatisfactory results, during the ten years, 
from 1894 to 1904. They were: 

1. Failure to realize that byproduct coke pushed out 
of the ovens mechanically and loaded mechanically does 
not receive the effective screening given to beehive coke 
by hand forking. As a consequence, coke containing a 
large amount of ash and braize was delivered to the fur- 
nace from such ovens, and coke consumption became ex- 
cessive and the working of the furnace erratic. 

2. Ignorance in regard to the effect of long or short 
coking hours. The man accustomed to 48-hour and 72- 
hour coke. accepted the 24-hour coking time of the by- 
product men, reluctantly, but when they tried to reduce 
this to 18 and 20 hours, he lost his nerve and refused to 
be drawn further into argument. Today, the only ob- 
jection to a still further reduction of coking time is the 
fact that, beyond a certain limit (about 18 hours), the 
quantity of tar and ammonia recovered is reduced ; how- 
ever, as the amount of surplus gas is increased, this re- 
sults in little change in net revenue at plants where the 
surplus gas is in demand. The quality of furnace coke 
is improved by higher heats and shorter coking hours, as 
it is larger, tougher and more porous. 

3. Variation in the percentage of moisture contained 
in the coke, due to the manner of quenching. When coke 
was quenched in the beehive ovens, great care was re- 
quired, or the oven floor would become chilled. On the 
byproduct yard, little attention was given to the quench- 
ing. except where the coke was to be loaded into wooden 
racks; in that case, the coke was literally “soaked,” to 
prevent the possibility of enough fire remaining to set 
the rack on fire. [Excessive moisture is especially objec- 
tionable in foundry practice. 

Former ArGuMENTS Now Appear Lupicrovs 
Now that all of these points are fully understood and 


*Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





properly handled, some of the arguments made by our 
furnace men against the byproduct plant, during the 
period from 1894 to 1904, appear quite laughable, to 
say the least. At the present writing, some of these same 
managers seem to be in danger of going to the other ex- 
treme, in insisting that all beehive-oven plants be im- 
mediately abandoned. 

It is doubtful if many more beehive-oven plants will 
be built in America, but it does not necessarily follow 
that we are justified in advocating the abandonment of 
beehive ovens, now in service in certain districts under 
peculiar advantageous local conditions, before they are 
worn out. 

General statements as to byproduct practice and costs 
are plentiful, but figures giving actual results are hard 
to obtain. Most anyone connected with the iron industry 
will assure you that the byproducts are of sufficient value 
to offset the cost of coking and the value of the coal con- 
sumed in the oven, but if you attempt to go farther and 
inquire as to the value credited to the excess gas, or as to 
the cost of the byproduct plant, or the manner of arriving 
at the depreciation of the plant, you'll realize the truth 
of our statement. 

Advocates of the beehive type of oven frequently use 
this as an argument against the byproduct men, but the 
argument is hardly legitimate. Here is the way one by- 
product man puts it: “There are, at the present time, 
only 35 byproduct plants in this country in actual opera- 
tion and they produce 22 per cent. of the total coke ; com- 
pare this with the hundreds of beehive plants and their 
multitude of superintendents, past and present, who are 
or have been furnished with complete cost figures of their 
product, then remember that it is about impossible to 
locate an ex-official of a byproduct company in this coun- 
try; do you wonder then, that byproduct figures are diffi- 
cult to obtain ” ; 

The following figures have been compiled from actual 
cost sheets and statements of several large plants in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and are submitted as a 
guide to engineers, who may be called upon to inquire 
into the advisability of installing byproduct ovens. 

Accurate figures suitable for the United States could 
only be derived from study and comparison of large. 
numbers of plants over a term of years. In the United 
States we only now possess the requisite number of plants 
and they, therefore, are short of years. 


ASSUMING APPROXIMATE VALUES 


Likewise, it would be impossible to arrive at an abso- 
lute value for gas, or the actual number of cubic feet of 
surplus gas per ton of coal coked, or the number of tons 
of tar and ammonia byproducts recoverable, that would 
apply to all coking coals in the United States, but values 
can be assumed for such factors that will represent at 
least a suggestive average for the coals now being coked 
in the States of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ala- 
hama. The writer believes that the following assumptions 
are conservative and may be used for estimating purposes, 
in the states mentioned above. 
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1. About 4000 cu.ft. of surplus gas will be produced 
per ton of coal coked. 

2. Each cubic foot of gas is the equivalent of 550 
B.t.u.’s, or for each ton of coal coked, we will have a sur- 
plus power of 2,200,000 British thermal units. 

3. Approximately 5 gal. of tar will be recovered for 
each ton of coal coked. 

4. About 14 lb. of ammonium sulphate will be recov- 
ered per net ton of coal coked. 

We are now in position to arrive at a value for the 
byproducts. We require: 

“A” Value of the gas. 

“B” Value of the tar. 

“CO” Value of the ammonium sulphate. 

There are other byproducts such as creosote light oil, 
benzol, pyridine oil, ete., recovered by some plants, but 
the practice is not general enough to warrant considera- 
tion in this discussion. 

“A.” The gas may be used under steam boilers, to re- 
place coal firing, or it may be used direct in billet-heating 
furnaces, rod-mill heating furnaces, ete. To arrive at a 
value for the gas, as a boiler fuel, let us assume a boiler 
horsepower to be valued at $25 per annum; then 4000 
cu.ft. X 550 B.t.u.’s per cubic foot = 2,200,000 B.t.u.’s 
per ton of coal coked. If we assume a combined boiler 
and engine efficiency of 8 per cent., we would have to coke 
127 tons of coal, to produce each yearly boiler-horsepower 
$25.00 

127 
28c. = value of gas per ton of coke produced. Each 
1000 cu.ft. of gas would be worth 4.9e. 

To arrive at a value for the gas under heating furnaces, 
let us assume that the coal to be replaced is worth $1.50 
per ton. Experiments have shown that 1000 cu.ft. of 
coke-oven gas, in billet and rod-mill heating furnaces, 
will replace about 60 lb. of coal used in a gas producer. 
With coal at $1.50 per ton, each 1000 cu.ft. of gas would 
be worth 414c. If the gas were used in connection with 
gas engines, it would have a higher value than for either 
purpose mentioned above, but as gas engines have not 
met with favor in this country, as yet, no comparison will 
be attempted. 


= 1914c. = value of gas per ton of coal coked, or 


CoKE-OVEN Gas FoR ILLUMINATING PURPOSES 


Another profitable use for coke-oven gas is for illumi- 
nating purposes. The minimum value for the gas for 
illuminating purposes would probably average around 
3l4c.; the maximum value might be much higher, de- 
pending entirely upon the manner in which the gas was 
sold to the ultimate consumer and whether it would 
have to compete with a natural-gas supply. These fac- 
tors vary so with different localities that no general val- 
ues can be assumed. 

Average figures for a number of different plants would 
seem to justify minimum values of 55c. for ammonium 
sulphate and 17%c. for tar byproducts per ton of coke 
coked in byproduct ovens, estimating tar at 214c. per gal. 
and ammonium sulphate at 234c. per pound. Most men 
who have investigated the possibility of over production 
in ammonium sulphate and tar, due to the rapidly in- 
creasing number of byproduct ovens, are of the opinion 
that the demand for these products will increase faster 
than the supply can possibly be met. 

We have then the total value of byproducts which are 
as follows: 
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Ce tiaccndeedeteeeee ees cadewrwen $0.28 
Ammonium sulphate ............... 0.55 
MT icawiabier sei cys oes iene 0.17 


If the coal as charged to the ovens is valued at $1.35 
(this value-is variable, ranging’ from $1 to $1.50 in dif- 
ferent localities), we must-add about 30c. to the above, 
as a saving produced by the byproduct oven per ton of 
coke produced, on account of the higher yield, or we have 
a total credit item of $1.30 per ton of coke produced by 
the byproduct oven. This assumes that the cost of cok- 
ing in the beehive oven is equal to the cost of coking in 
the byproduct oven, including total cost of manufactur- 
ing the byproducts. This assumption agrees pretty well 
with average practice. This credit item of $1.30 is not 
a net gain in favor of the byproduct men, however, as it 
does not take into account the higher first cost of the by- 
product oven. 

A 131%-ton byproduct oven costs approximately $13,- 
750 and is capable of producing approximately 9.45 tons 
of coke in 18 hours or 12.55 tons in 24 hours. A 6-ton 
beehive oven costs $600 and produces 1.8 tons of coke per 
24 hours. One byproduct oven would then be equivalent 
to 7 beehive ovens, or an investment of $13,750 in by- 
product ovens would produce coke equivalent to a $4200 . 
investment in beehive ovens. Assuming 6 per cent. inter- 
est and a 7; depreciation on this additional investment, 
we would have a loss of $1368 per year, on the byproduct 
oven. We can now tabulate the gain and loss for an oven 
capacity of 12.55 tons of coke per day. 

320 working days XK 12.55 & $1.30 = $3852 net gain. 

Or if the byproduct oven could be run 320 days per 
year for 4 years, it would practically wipe out the initial 
investment. 

Next let us assume that the surplus gas has practically 
no value (this would be true for many localities), we 
would then have: 

320 X 12.55 X $1.02 = $4096. 

$4096 profit — $1368 loss = $2728 net gain. 

TotaL Cost oF INvEstMENT WovuLp Bre OVERCOME IN 
Five YEARS 

Under this condition, 5 years’ total service would over- 
come the investment for the byproduct oven. If we now 
take into consideration the fact that in some districts 
ovens cannot be operated much over one-half of the time 
over a period of years, and that under such conditions 
depreciation is much higher, it becomes evident that it 
is doubtful if all coke producers would be justified in 
abandoning beehive ovens now in service. 

Even with most favorable conditions for the byproduct 
plant, it is possible that the initial investment would be 
so large that a particular coal company could not raise 
the required capital; while it still might finance a bee- 
hive-oven plant and produce coke at a fair margin on the 
total investment. 

In the final analysis, it can be proved that the owner 
of the byproduct oven can sell coke below the cost of 
manufacture to the beehive-oven plant. The same su- 
premacy is true of the large, strictly modern steel p!ant, 
as compared to the small (result of years) steel plant, 
or of the large department store, in contrast to one-man 
merchandising. Many believe, however, that if in any 
industry the possessors of the “whip-hand” reduced their 
selling costs to a point where the struggling ones should 
be eliminated, they would eliminate themselves auto- 
matically, without any assistance from an antitrust law. 
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By W. A. McCorkLe* 


SY NOPSIS—The author declares that the high cost of 
Welsh coal and the inferiority of all other foreign fuels 
will cause them all to give way in the Pacific market 
to the coals of West Virginia. The competitive coals of 
the United States will be treated in another article. 

& 

Generally speaking, the coals of West Virginia will 
be the chief beneficiaries by the construction of the 
Panama Canal. By reason of their nearness to market, 
cheapness of production and high availability as steam 
producers, they will largely be the coals used in this 
great distributing center. In these great markets, around 
which we are seeking to throw our strong arms, com- 
petition with West Virginia coals must be divided into 
two classes: 

First, that which arises from competition of Aus- 
tralia, Great Britain, Japan, South America, China, Van- 
couver Island and South Africa. 

The second class arises from rivalry in our own coun- 
try, and may be roughly stated to consist of competition 
from Virginia, Pennsylvania, western Maryland and 
the Alabama field. 


Our WetsH RIvALs 


The Welsh coals for years have dominated the steam 
commerce of the world. Relatively speaking, it is only 
lately that our coals, even by our own Government, have 
been considered the equals of those produced in the 
Welsh mines. Even today, the Welsh coals are generally 
better cleaned and are better prepared than the West 
Virginia product, and in most instances they have been 
rated five per cent. higher than our New River or Poca- 
hontas coals, although where forced draft is needed, 
those fuels are the equals of those produced in Wales. 
Qne proposition is absolutely unquestioned: That no 
other coals can compete on an equal basis with the New 
River, Pocahontas and Welsh coals. As to competition, 
let us consider some figures: 

The best Welsh coals f.o.b., at Cardiff, exclusive of 
wharfage, were quoted Nov. 7 at $4.80 to $4.92 per ton; 
best dry coals $4.32 to $4.56, and best Monmouthshire 
$3.92 to $4.14. New River and Pocahontas coals at 
Hampton Roads were quoted at the same time at $2.85 
to $3.00 per ton, with a distance of 4591 miles from 
Liverpool to Panama, as against only 1778 miles from 
Hampton Roads to the same point. Can there be com- 
petition with such conditions? Charter rates quoted 
Nov. 26, 1913, are as follows: 


From Cardiff: 


AD MEE eI TROLOWD: <a. 0:45: 0:0.6 is '.950 64 o-oo 15s. 3d. ($5.71) 
Td ERUBHOE AIVOE «o oca-cu.04002%6.4 6eednaeows 14s. 6d. ($3.53) 
MD MRENIIE 5555 Go: gdm 026/00 499 Dk 90a OG ee and a ae 16s. ($3.89) 


One charter was made last week for the transportation 


*Ex-governor of West Virginia. 

Note—Abstract of second part of an address entitled “The 
Relation of West Virginia Coals to the Panama Canal,” read 
before the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute, Charleston, 
W. Va., Dee. 8, 1913. The first part entitled “The Price War 
in the Markets of the Pacific’ appeared Feb. 14 in Vol. 5, 
pp. 284-285. 





of 5500 tons from Hampton Roads to Rio Janeiro at 
16s. 6d. ($4.01). On the basis of this last shipment, 
New River and Pocahontas coals were delivered in Rio 
Janeiro at a cost of $7.01 as compared with $8.63 as 
the cost of the best Welsh steam coals. These ports are 
on the Atlantic but they roughly exhibit the opportuni- 
ties for the sale of coal on the opposing Pacific coasts af- 
ter the canal is constructed. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that West Virginia thrift 
and enterprise will allow Welsh coal in these markets to 
compete with our coal, when the Welsh product costs 
much more than our product at the pit mouth, and $2.00 
more than our coal at the loading piers on tide-water ? 

It is true that the great carrying trade of England 


























THE Coat Firetps or AMERICA AND THOSE BORDERING 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


will always allow outgoing coals to be carried as ballast 
to various places within the zone of competition as for 
instance, to obtain nitrates in Chile and beef or wheat 
in the Argentine. Yet it is a fact, well known to the 
trade, that the carrying of coal as ballast and not as a 
business is gradually drawing to an end. Men must 
have coal delivered at a certain price, at a certain time, 
and not delivered on the mere chance of a return cargo. 


THE AvustraALIAN CoMPETIZION 


Another great competitor with our coal in these mar- 
kets is the Australian coal. Sydney will be 1422 miles 
further from San Francisco than Newport News will be, 
when the Panama Canal is constructed, the distances being 
from Sydney to San Francisco 6522 miles and from New- 
port News to San Francisco, 5100. And when the canal 
is complete Sydney will be 1341 miles further from Val- 
paraiso, Chile, than Newport News, the distance being 
from Sydney to Valparaiso 6319 and from Newport 
News to Valparaiso 4978 miles. 

Comparing the quality of the Australian coals with 
those of West Virginia, we find: 
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Volatile Fixed 
Coal Moisture Matter Carbon Ash Sulphur 
AuStralian ....... 1.92 3.509 54.08 2.91 0.541 
New River ....... 0.983 20.805 74.983 3.229 0.621 


Using one cord of seasoned white oak as the unit of 
measurement, the U.S. Navy Department has determined 
the following equivalents: 


New River .............+++-++---Average of 7 tests, 1676 lb. 
MR MMRN BENIN oo. oca dor east one ea doer a ears Average of 19 tests, 2225 lb. 


Worked out by proportion it appears that 1000 Ib. of 
New River coal has the same fuel value as 132% lb. of 
Australian coal. 

THe AustraALIANs CoNCEDE PRrospECTIVE DEFEAT 


As to Australian competition with the coals of the 
Eastern states, the Australian commissioner, sent to in- 
vestigate the effect of the opening of the canal upon the 
Australian coal trade with American in his report to the 
Premier, says: 

The ocean haul averages only 3370 miles to the west coast 
ports of South America, while the distance traveled from New 
Castle, New South Wales, to those harbors averages 7200 miles. 
Can we compete? It looks to me impossible. It certainly is 
quite impossible if any reduction or rebate of the canal dues 
is made to American ships, and even if they are called upon 
to pay full rates for the use of the canal, the position is most 
serious. As far as the San Francisco trade is concerned, we 
may at once conclude that it is gone, and I think this also 
applies to the trade that we do with the Hawaiian Islands. 
This trade will pay no canal dues at all. 


THE JAPANESE AS RIVALS 

The Japanese are other enterprising people who might 
prove important rivals if their coal were generally of 
high grade. The seams are usually small and the fuel 
is often a dirty coal of steaming grade and high in ash 
and sulphur. In the best fields the coal is mined by 
shafts, some of which are a thousand feet deep. All the 
mines are wet; the price of the Japanese coal at the 
pit mouth, notwithstanding the cheap labor, is higher 
than that of West Virginia coal at the mouth of the 
A fair illustration of the comparative value of 


mine. 
Japanese coal is shown by the following analysis: 
Volatile Fixed 
Coal Moisture Matter Carbon Ash Sulphur 
Japanese ....... 5.06 44.36 40.81 8.75 1.39 
New River ..... 0.983 20/815 74.988 3.229 0.621 


The Japanese coal will compete in the Far East, but 
not with ours or that of Australia in markets to which 
Japan has less convenient access. 

The Vancouver Island coal is expected to compete 
with our coals in the markets of the Western coast, and in 
the great bunker trade which will ultimately arise from 
the use of the canal by vessels going to the Northern and 
Middle East. Many vessels intended for that great market, 
especially Japan, will pass through the canal, proceed 
up the coast, land at San Francisco, and there coal. 
They will then take the route directly across the ocean 
to their destination. 

San Francisco necessarily will become, from its posi- 
tion at the end of the great trans-American railroads and 
by reason of its position in reference to the Panama 
canal, a great coal-distributing point. The question of 
the ability of West Virginia to compete with the Van- 
couver coal is one demanding careful consideration. Ten 
tests by the United States Government, of the coals 
shipped under the trade names of Comox, Nanaimo and 
Wellington analyze as follows: Moisture, 1.600; vola- 
tile matter, 30.251; fixed carbon, 56.688; ash, 11.461; 
sulphur, 0.512. 

The Navy Department, in its table of equivalents, us- 
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ing one cord of seasoned white oak as the standard of 
fuel measurement, shows that 1676 lb. of New River 
coal equaled one cord of oak, while it required an aver- 
age of 2325 lb. of Comox, Nanaimo and Wellington 


coal to equal that same unit of calorific power. In other 
words, it takes 39 per cent. more Vancouver coal to give 
as much heat as that from the New River. 

The price of Vancouver coal, at the loading port, free 
on board, was from $3 to $4.50 per ton, according to 
September quotations. The sailing distance from San 
Francisco is about 950 miles. I think we can safely es- 
timate the charter rates at about $1.50 per ton. This 
makes the cost of Vancouver coal alongside at San Fran- 
cisco, not less than $6.00 per ton. New River and Poca- 
hontas coal can be delivered at San Francisco at the 
same price, omitting tolls through the canal, but our 
smokeless coals have an efficiency value approximately 
40 per cent. greater than the Vancouver coals. This 
statement of relative cost and quality applies to the 
whole Western coast of the United States, and gives 
West Virginia an absolute determinable advantage over 
the Vancouver coals at San Francisco and in Mexico, 
Central and South America. 

CHINA, SourH AFrica 


There are other competitors of indeterminable impor- 
tance—China, and South Africa. As to China, we can 
only surmise. She has enormous areas of coal which 
at some day may compete along the broad shores of the 
Pacific with any coal now in the market. What the fu- 
ture may bring forth as to this country we do not know. 

South Africa is producing some good coal under in- 
telligent management, but those who know, believe that 
because of the long distance.to market, it will not com- 
pete with the West Virginia coals in the markets on the 
American continent. 

At times reports have come of good coal in South 
America. Investigation has never proved the report 
true. The Chilean coal is dirty, steams badly, and de- 
teriorates rapidly in the air. It is reported that there 
are some splendid coals in Venezuela and good samples 
have been obtained, but if the information is correct, 
it will be many years before transportation facilities are 
secured for the carriage of these coals to the coast. 
Whether they will be competitive is one of the indeter- 
minable questions, but reasoning from our knowledge 
of the known South American coals they can never com- 
pete with West Virginia fuel in the world’s markets. 

S 

Ventilation of Alabama Mines—-A section of the Alabama 
laws reads: “The operator or superintendent of every coal 
mine, whether shaft, slope, or drift shall provide and here- 
after maintain, ample means of ventilation for the circula- 
tion of air through the main entries and all other working 
places to an extent that will dilute, carry off and render 
harmless the noxious gases generated in the mines.” Held: 
“This statute is not as terse and clear as it might be, but it 
was evidently the intention of the Legislature to require mine 
operators and superintendents to keep their mines ventilated 
to the extent of rendering them harmless from noxious gases 
generated therein. The Legislature meant more than merely 
requiring the nondelegable duty of furnishing the means for 
ventilation. * * * The statute does not make the mine 
owner an insurer, under any and all conditions, against mine 
explosions, or make him liable for certain unavoidable acci- 
dents. * * * It does not make him an insurer against 
gas not generated in the mine but which is released or 
enters therein from its natural state by moving the layers 
of coal which held it in the gas pockets,” (Alabama Su- 
preme Court, Walker vs. Birmingham Coal & Iron Co., 63 
Southern Reporter 1012.) 
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SYNOPSIS—Four bills are presented for workmen’s 
compensation. That openly fostered by the operators pro- 
tects them against loss when an employee 1s injured who 
has refused to elect to come under the compensation law. 
The loss has, in that case, to be paid out of the general 
fund created under the act presented, if that act is passed. 

The Kentucky legislature, which is now in session, has 
before it no less than four bills dealing with the important 
subject of workmen’s compensation, upon which there has 
heretofore been no legislation in the state. That so many 
bills have been introduced exhibits the interest felt in the 
matter at this time, and it seems fairly certain that an act 
will finally be evolved and adopted, although it is far from 
sure what its principal features will be. 

The coal operators of Kentucky, acting practically as 
a unit, are in favor of legislation of this kind. They have 
sponsored a bill upon the subject, which has been intro- 
duced in the Senate. This sentiment in favor of a com- 
pensation law is almost unanimous. Though the four bills 
to which I have referred differ rather widely in some of 
their details, there is little room to doubt that mutual con- 
cessions will enable a reasonably satisfactory act to be 
framed. 

OPERATORS ADVOCATE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The general support which is being accorded to the 
idea by the coal industry, as well as by other industriai 
interests in Kentucky, indicates strikingly the progress 
which: has been: made by the business world. Formerly 
legislation of this sort was bitterly opposed by employers 
on general principles. They made no real effort to arrive 
at a logical understanding of the theory of compensation, 
or to forecast the result of such laws. 

Coal operators in Kentucky, however, appreciate the 
benefits which will result to them from the enactment of 
almost any reasonable system of compensation. They have 
suffered severely during the past few years from the 
verdicts rendered by sympathetic juries in favor of miners 
injured in the course of their employment. Looking at 
the matter, therefore, from a purely selfish standpoint, 
the coal trade is inclined to view a workmen’s compensa- 
tion act as a grateful relief from conditions which have 
become actually oppressive. They do not regard it in any 
way as a burden. 

It has been reported several times during the past year, 
for example, that in the eastern and southeastern Ken- 
tucky fields, where the work of the sympathetic jury has 
been especially conspicuous, not a few operators have 
found themselves so burdened by verdicts for damages 
that they have been compelled to cease doing business un- 
til some changes should occur. They are said to be wait- 
ing either till the temper of the juries becomes more favor- 
able, or till the laws covering the situation are changed. 
The present prospect in the latter direction is, therefore, 
regarded with distinct favor by the members of the indus- 
try who are located in those parts of the state. 


"41404 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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COMPENSATION FOR JOHN Cor, MINER, Was $20,000 

A particularly striking instance, still fresh in the minds 
of the operators, is that of John Cole, who was killed while 
working in an eastern Kentucky mine. His administrator 
sued the company, and as there was an issue of fact, the 
case was submitted to the jury, and his estate received a 
verdict for $5000. 

The company appealed, and considered itself fortunate 
to secure a reversal of the judgment rendered in accord- 
ance with this verdict. On a second trial, however, the 
verdict and judgment were for $20,000, and it appeared 
that there was no error of law committed, as the trial 
was sustained by the Kentucky Court of Appeals. Curi- 
ously enough, however, Cole’s “buddy,” who was working 
in the same room with him, and was also killed, was esti- 
mated by a jury in the same district to be worth only 
$3000 to his estate. 

There are numerous other cases on the records of the 
courts in that part of the state, however, which show 
equally well the absurd variations in the amounts of dam- 
ages awarded for injury and death. These differences are 
without any ascertainable basis except the caprice of the 
jury. 

The injustice of burdening a single company with the 
compensation of any accident is now recognized somewhat 
generally, and by none more clearly than by employers 
themselves. On the other hand, the assurance given the 
employee by compensation acts that he will not be com- 
pelled to subject his rights to the test of litigation, with 
its heavy costs and inevitable delays, has always been a 
powerfui argument with wage-earners in favor of compul- 
sory compensation. 

These considerations furnish ample reason for the fact 
indicated, that there have been four bills introduced in 
the Kentucky legislature now in session, and for the fur- 
ther interesting fact that these bills are presented in behalf 
of the labor interests, the coal operators, the Kentucky 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ Association, and the liabil- 
ity imsurance companies, respectively. It is generally 
understood that these several parties are behind the dif- 
ferent bills, and the drafts of these proposed enactments 
consequently indicate what each of these several bodies 
cenceives to be the plan best suited to its interests. 


State INSURANCE VERSUS BONDING AND PRIVATE 
INSURANCE 


The state insurance plan, which is a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the Ohio act, is common to the bills presented by 
the coal operators and the labor leaders—a fact which 
should furnish some food for thought. It now seems 
probable, however, that another plan will be enacted. By 
this, the employers will be allowed to give bond to the 
state that they will make the stipulated compensation 
directly to the employees, or will be permitted to take out 
insurance in an approved liability company. 

One of the provisions of the bill prepared by the mining 
interests which is entirely original, is that contained in 
Sec. 33. It provides, briefly, that in cases where an em- 
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ployee who has refused to accept the provisions of the bill 
with reference to compensation, giving notice to that effect 
as provided therein, is injured and brings suit in the 
courts to recover damages, the employer shall have the full 
benefit of the common-law defenses in suits by a servant 
against a master. And, further, it is stipulated that even 
should such an employee recover in such a suit a greater 
amount than that provided by the compensation act, the 
amount of the judgment shall be paid for on behalf of 
the employer out of the fund provided by the contributions 
of the industrial interests of the state. The intent of this 
provision is that the employer shall be protected in all 
cases where he agrees to accept the provisions of the act. 


THE JUSTICE OF FoRCING THE EMPLOYEE TO AVAIL HIM- 
SELF OF THE ACT 


This provision is expected to meet with general ap- 
proval, inasmuch as it serves to place employer and em- 
ployee on a level. It is pointed out that by the provisions 
of practically every bill now in force on this subject, the 
employer is heavily penalized for refusal to act under the 
provisions of the compensation act, by being deprived of 
the common-law defenses, whereas there is no adequate 
pressure on employees to the same end, and no protection 
tc employers against suits by such employees. Of course, 
it is always possible to discharge those who prefer to rely 
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on the ordinary course of litigation for their protection, 
but it can hardly be considered the best possible policy to 
force operators to that extremity when they desire to 
safeguard themselves. 

Another novel provision presented is that penalizing 
employers who hire persons under age illegally in dan- 
gerous occupations, by making them liable, in case of in- 
jury to persons so employed, for an additional amount 
equal to 25 per cent. of the compensation awarded, to be 
paid by them directly to the injured person, in addition 
to any premiums or assessments paid. This is obviously 
calculated to discourage infractions of the child-labor 
laws, which are now said to be winked at on all sides, and 
is likely to meet with the full approval of those interested 
in the welfare of minor workers. 

THE WALTON BILL 

The principal feature of the Walton bill, which is that 
backed by the Kentucky Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, is the administration of the compensating 
fund by the circuit judges of the state in the several 
counties, instead of by any board specially created for that 
purpose. This eliminates the necessity of paying salaries 
and other expenses. It also provides a more liberal option 
as to the acceptance of the law than that left by the Ohio 
plan, which is held by the manufacturers to be in violation 
of the Kentucky constitution. 


nt Field 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SYNOPSIS—A discussion of some of the difficulties en- 
countered in the operation of direct-current machines and 
some emergency cures. 

Direct-current machines are now so thoroughly stand- 
ardized and their operation has been a matter of such 
long standing, that it may seem somewhat surprising that 
anything of essentially new interest could be found with 
regard to the practical operations concerned. More espe- 
cially is this true with regard to the field, inasmuch as 
although improvements may still be effected in winding 
and in the precautions necessary to overcome the effect 
of vibration in the running parts, it would seem as if 
the field and the field magnets present no items of serious 
difficulty. 

At the same time, it is within the experience of prac- 
tical electrical men that trouble still arises in the field 
windings of direct-current generators and motors, and 
while such difficulties exist, it is not without interest to 
refer to them in order that the people who have to deal 
with the operation of such machines be on their guard 
against any trouble which may arise. 

Failures of field insulation at the present day may usu- 
ally be traced to improper treatment, inasmuch as the ma- 
terials and methods employed in the manufacture are now 
so well appreciated that any reputable firm of electrical 
manufacturers knows well how to turn out its machines 
with the required factor of safety, both electrically and 
mechanically. 

Unfortunately, however, they cannot guard against im- 
proper handling when once the machine is out of their 


hands, and in many instances it will be found that the 
insulation is subjected to unfair treatment on account 
of the dirt and oil being allowed to deposit itself upon 
the windings with the inevitable result that in the course 
of time the insulating fabric becomes rotten and breaks 
down. 

Another well known cause of trouble is the use of im- 
proper field switches. It is not, however, proposed to 
dwell upon the more obvious complaints, but to refer to 
one or two specific instances of special interest which may 
afford useful hints to other operators. 

Plants are not uncommon where the motive power must 
not on any account be shut down during certain specified 
periods. In many industrial operations the quality of 
the output depends absolutely upon the continuity of the 
process, and where electric power is employed to operate 
such machinery it is essential that every precaution be 
taken to insure proper operation. 

In other cases it is possible to shut down for a short 
time, but should an interruption be of long duration, 
trouble may ensue. For example, the failure of a motor 
driving one portion of a conveyor system will involve the 
accumulation of material at some particular point which 
will be hard to deal with subsequently. Yet another ex- 
ample which is even more striking inasmuch as it involves 
danger to human life is that of the ventilation of mines. 
When men are in the workings their supply of fresh air 
and the removal of gas which, if allowed to accumulate, 
will form an explosive mixture, depends on the continuous 
running of the mine fan. Should this be interrupted for 
any considerable period it will be necessary to bring the 








men to the surface. Should a breakdown occur in the 
field coils of a motor driving such a ventilator, it is nec- 
essary to investigate and rectify it at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Ii one case, where a short-circuit occurred in a field 
coil of a large two-pole motor, considerable trouble was 
experienced, owing to the fact that no spare coil was at 
hand, and it was necessary to keep the motor going in or- 
der to avoid stopping the process for any considerable 
length of time. 

The motor was, therefore, shut down and the fault lo- 
cated. The bad places on the winding were then opened 
out and separated by means of chips or bits of wood. With 
this crude emergency repair the machine was again started 
and run while the new coil was being made. When this 
was ready the machine was again shut down and the new 
coil slipped into place and connected up as speedily as 
possible, when the motor was again started. Owing to 
this handling of the difficulty, it was possible to keep 
the process going without serious trouble resulting. 

Another incident in connection with the field of a di- 
rect-current machine reveals how a small oversight may 
easily cause great trouble. In this case the defect was 
magnetic. On starting up a large six-pole generator it 
was discovered that one of the field coils became hot, the 
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temperature continuing to rise in spite of careful search, 
while the other coils remained normal. 

The machine was accordingly shut down and the field 
coil which showed the fault was carefully examined. It 
was at first thought that there was a short-circuit and 
that the coil was warming up due to this cause. There 
was, however, no trouble of this nature. 

It was finally discovered, however, that the machine 
was fitted with trailing pole pieces, and during the erec- 
tion the pole carrying the coil which became hot was 
put on the wrong way around. In other words the trail- 
ing tip was made a leading tip and there was, there- 
fore, a disturbance of the magnetic field which had its re- 
action in the heating of the exciting coil. When the pole 
had been removed and put on in the correct manner, all 
trouble due to heating of the coil immediately disap- 
peared. 

Other instances could doubtless be brought to light 
where trouble with the field coils was caused by simple 
faults, but which nevertheless have had a considerable 
effect upon the satisfactory operation of the machines. 
The narration of such instances would be interesting, 
since the interchange of useful information of this nature 
goes far to correct the impression that electric power can 
be handled without any technical knowledge. 
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SY NOPSIS—Description of an oil-immersed switch in 
an exrtra-heavy cast-iron case for use underground. These 
cases are built as near air-tight and gas-tight as possible 
and their sectional construction renders them adaptable 
to use either singly or in groups. 
e 

Because of the fact that in collieries which under nor- 

mal cireumstances can be considered safe, there is a li- 


ability that from time to time out- 


How tHe Boarp Is Burtr Up 


The board is built up in separate units, capable of 
being adjusted within wide limits in order to control 
alternating-current motors or for the protection o1 cir- 
cuits up to 200 amperes. The whole gear is inclosed in 
a heavy cast-iron case, having wide metal-to-meial 
flanges, with only the operating handle on the outside. 

Although the switches, together with the tripping 





bursts of gas may take place, it is 
necessary to exercise the utmost care 
and precaution in the design and 
maintenance of the switch gears of 
electrical installations. The selection 
of safe switches means so little in extra 
cost that it is the best policy to give 
human life the benefit of any doubt 
which may arise on the subject when 


new apparatus of this character is 
under consideration. 
It will be valuable, therefore. to 


consider a type of explosion-proof 
mining switch gear which has been 
developed by Messrs. J. H. Holmes 
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& Co., Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. Fig. 1 shows one of the 
distribution switchboards _ installed 


Fia. 1. 


in a North-of-England mine, to deal with motors at me- 
dium or high tension whose situation cannot be consid- 
ered as permanent. 





Six SeEcTIONS OF EXPLOSION-PROOF 


SwitcH GEAR 


gears, are immersed in oil and are quite capable under 
ordinary circumstances of opening the circuit on over- 
load, it is nevertheless quite possible, under certain con- 
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ditions, in the event of a dead earth or short circuit to 
draw the are to a sufficient size to burst through the oil 
and reach the atmosphere above it. 

It is now recognized as being practically impossible to 
build boxes gas-tight in the true sense of the term. It 
is hence important that the switch cases should be made 
sufficiently strong to withstand the force of an explosion 
caused by an arc igniting any gas they may contain. 

Such an explosion, equal, under certain circumstances 
to a pressure of considerably over 100 lb. per sq.in., as 
well as the rough usage to which underground apparatus 
is invariably subjected, calls for heavy castings, strongly 
ribbed and securely fastened together. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


The switches are spring controlled, giving a very 
sudden and quick break. Their backs are provided with 
machined metal-to-metal flanges arranged to bolt onto 
the bus-bar chamber, so that the two parts form inde- 
pendent sections. Thus, should an explosion occur at 
any of the switches it cannot be communicated to any 
other section. This increases the general safety of the 
whole gear. 

The handle is of the loose pattern, so that it is im- 
possible to hold in a switch on an overload or a no-volt- 
age. It will also trip the instrument if turned in an 
opposite or contrary direction. The mechanism proper 
is made an independent part to facilitate manufacture 
and to give convenience in replacement. 

All triggers, catches, etc., are of hardened steel with 
specially molded insulators for the bridge plate so that 
all material of a weak nature, such as wood, is avoided. 
The bus-bar chamber is made explosion proof and is 
divided up into sections. each section and switch, with 
its pedestal, forming an independent unit, with the bus- 
bar attached to porcelain insulators and grouted into 
the casing so that any section may be withdrawn or re- 
moved to any other part of the mine. either to work in- 
dependently or form part of another board. 

The ammeters and voltmeters are independent. water- 
tight cases with sealed glands. Thev are fitted with 
Pilkington glazed windows reinforced with wire netting. 
This maintains the massive appearance of the design. 

Cable dividing boxes for multi-core cables are fitted 
for both the incoming and outgoing leads, with plugs 
for compound filling boxes having glands to take the lead 
covering and clamps for the wire armoring. 


ANY PROTECTING SYSTEM 


Any system of protection may be embodied in this de- 
sign, the board illustrated being fitted with overhead 
trips in all three phases, while a no-volt release coil is 
placed across one phase. ‘he inclosed protecting fuses 
are fitted within the switch or bus-bar chamber and any 
system including leakage trips may be incorporated. 

An important feature of construction is that all cap- 
screws used in holding the various parts of the case to- 
gether are uniform in size, of blued steel, for use with 
either a box wrench or a screwdriver. 

Extensive ‘tests with the most explosive mixtures in a 
darkened room with repeated ignitions, such as are ob- 
tained under natural conditions, have been carried out 
on all sections of this apparatus in order to prove the 
satisfactory nature of its design. 
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In West Virginia, More Acci- 
dents Are Reported 
but Fewer Occur 


According to members of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, the number of accidents, fatal and nonfatal, reported 
in West Virginia since the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law went into effect, Oct. 1, does not warrant the con- 
clusion that more people are being killed and injured 
than before. 

On the contrary, the reports in the office of the State 
Department of Mines show that the mining fatality rate 
in the state in 1913 was the lowest since 1905. The of- 
ficials believe that, if comparative statistics were avail- 
able for the nonfatal accidents, a smaller number would 
be shown. 

“Before the law became operative, when we were plan- 
ning its administration,” said a commissioner a few days 
ago, “the members of the Commission told Governor 
Hatfield and other state officials that the reporting of all 
accidents would result in apparently appalling figures. 
Nevertheless, we decided that there ought to be such a 
report, so that the records would be complete. 

“The impression that is abroad, that West Virginia 
is passing through a period of killing and maiming, is 
explainable and it was to be expected. But it is not 
correct. Every accident that occurs is reported to this 
office and the clerical force makes a record of it. News- 
paper men come here and see that a certain number of 
accidents have been reported within a specified time and 
they generally publish the figures correctly. But the re- 
porters don’t have the time to go back of the superficial 
returns. If they did they would find that from thirty 
to forty per cent. of the accidents reported are of a 
trivial nature. 

“For instance, we can show case after case, where the 
workmen mentioned in the reports have suffered nothing 
more serious than a mashed finger. Others may have 
a cut toe or something of the kind. Before the new law 
went into effect, nobody thought these accidents serious 
enough for notice. Now persons who suffer these slight 
injuries are paid to report them. Before, they were not 
and they did not take the trouble to do so. Besides 
there was no office to which these slight injuries could 
be reported. They help to swell the total but they do 
not indicate that conditions are worse or even as bad as 
formerly. 

“We know that in the coal industry especially both 
employers and employees are making special effort to pre- 
vent accidents and to reduce the death rate. It goes 
without saying that these people would not be making 
this effort to protect the whole body and not to protect 
parts of it. I have reason to believe that, in all lines 
of industry, fewer accidents are occurring than in former 
years. 

“T am convinced that the whole change in accident rate 
is due to more complete reporting. If, in years gone by, 
it had been the custom to report every accident, the peo- 
ple of West Virginia would not be alarmed at this year’s 
returns. On the other hand, they would feel encouraged. 
Our experience is like that of every state in the first 
year of a workmen’s compensation law. It is safe to 
assert that more accidents are not happening, but more 
are being reported.” 
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Snap Shots In Coal Mining 
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Cuartes, A Farrurut Horse, 30 Years OLp, Has Been THE Principat Coat Bep In THE NEw RIveER FIELD 





PENSIONED AND RETIRED BY BRUNER CoAL Co., or West VireiniA, Lirs HigH IN THE HILLS AT 
Kokomo, Inp. Hr Has Haven 300,000 AT Most Pornts AND Is REACHED By LONG, 
Tons oF CoAL STEEP, SELF-ACTING INCLINES 




















A. C. M. Co.’s Coat Ming No. 1 at WaAsHor, Mont. D.C. & C. Co.’s TrppLe av Mine No. 4, GLENcor, Wyo. 
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TrprLe, YARDS AND Power Howser or BLuack HAWK AtrRIAL-Rope TRAM Bucket DEposITING REFUSE FROM 
Coat Co., Buack Hawk, UTAn WASHER, St. BERNARD Co., EARLINGTON, Ky. 











MINE STABLE AND Mutes BELONGING To HIGHLAND A 3-Room MINER’s CotraGEe TypicAL oF Houses RENTED 
Minine Co., Provipencr, Ky. BY VictortA Coat Co., MADISONVILLE, Ky. 











Tuis Encine Was ENcGuLFeD By Mine Cave at Pirrston, PENN., JAN. 22, 1914. THERE WERE No 
FATALITIES, BUT ONE Man Was INJURED 
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By C. A. TuPpPEer* 


SYNOPSIS—The construction details are in anticipa- 

tion of long continuance in operation. Coal is hoisted 

without the use of drums from a depth of 2165 ft. The 

workmen are given every care, funds for this work being 

available because prices are regulated by several trusts. 
Bi 

At European coal mines, and particularly in Belgium 
and Germany, properties are generally regarded and man- 
aged as permanent investments, with the expectation 
that the workings will continue in operation and yield 
remunerative returns for many years, probably during 
several generations. Of these a considerable number are 
owned by large users of fuel, including operators of coke 
plants, blast furnaces and steel mills. 

The mines are conserved in every possible way as re- 
sources of great value for the future. Not only is there 
careiul mining underground, mainly on the longwall 
system modified to suit conditions, but substantial sur- 
face buildings are erected, economical power, hoisting, 
compressor, pumping and ventilating plants provided, 
favorable housing conditions for the miners and others 
carefully secured and welfare work introduced to attract 
and retain an intelligent, permanent class of labor. 

One of the best examples of a property of this kind is 
to be found in the collieries at Wattenscheid, in West- 
phalia, Germany, controlled by the Rheinische Stahl- 
werke, Ltd., which were opened up in 1859 and have been 
producing steadily since that time. The substantial char- 
acter of the surface buildings and plants is shown in the 
illustrations on the cover. 

The mines are divided into three groups, comprising 
the north, south and intermediate sections of extensive 
coal fields, each group having its separate hoisting and air 
shafts, so that there are six of these pits altogether. At 
the time of my visit, 29 distinct seams were being worked. 
These dipped on an average 43, 52 and 78 deg. in the 
three mining sections respectively. 

HoistinG witHout Drums 

The output of the mines is hoisted by steam-operated 
sheaves from various shaft partings, which lie at vary- 
ing depths for the different shafts, with 2165 ft. as a 
maximum. This is the depth of the seventh level in No. 
2 shaft. Development work is being carried considerably 
deeper. A feature of these hoisting plants is the partial 
use of the so called “Koepe” system, which is not unlike 
the “Whiting” arrangement better known to operators in 
this and other English-speaking countries. The idea of 
both is to eliminate the use of drums which, in hoists 
built for great depth, are extremely heavy because the 
cables are both long and of large diameter. This weight 
has usually to be accelerated at the time when the load 
is at its maximum. To save the excessive weight the 
two systems mentioned have been devised. ‘They are ex- 
tensively installed in Europe and even in Mexico, South 
America and South Africa, but have not yet been intro- 
duced to any great extent in the mines of this country. 
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Both systems make use of a continuous cable, to which 
the two cages are attached, and in both, the hoisting is 
accomplished entirely through friction between the cable 
and the driving sheaves. With the Koepe system, as used 
at Wattenscheid, the rope is carried around a single driv- 
ing sheave for about 180 deg., — the Whiting sys- 
tem two driving sheaves are used&Jn tandem, being en- 
circled by the hoisting rope in the manner generally em- 
ployed for continuous haulage systems. Since with the 
former arrangement the maximum friction between rope 
and sheave, which can be obtained in half a turn, limits 
the rope pull, this system has not ordinarily been found 
practicable except where a tail rope is used. 

It is, however, not only suitable for steam-driven hoists 
but has found a large field of application abroad in con- 
nection with large electric hoists, since the even torque 
of the motor reduces the danger of rope slippage to a 
minimum. ‘The principal objection to the Koepe system 
is its high initial cost and it would only be recommended 
where a “permanent investment” such as I have indi- 
cated, is desired, such as is exemplified in the plant at 
Wattenscheid. The larger of the Koepe machines at the 
operation is a twin hoist having 33.46-in. cylinders and 
62.99-in. stroke, with a driving sheave of 26.24 ft. in 
diameter. 


RELAY PuUMPs AND FANS 


The mines are kept free from water, to a depth of 
nearly 2500 ft., by a system of relay pumping which in- 
cludes steam, compressed-air and electric pumps. This 
has resulted from successive additions made during the 
years when standardization of equipment was not seri- 
ously considered. The drainage of the several mines is, 
however, interconnected, with a number of common 
sumps, from which any one of two or more pumps can 
draw, and there is always ample reserve capacity. 

The heaviest duty is now performed by an electric 
pumping plant which-raises water from a depth of 1968 
ft., with auxiliary suction pumps below that level. It is 
noteworthy that the motor-driven units include a duplex 
plunger pump, corresponding to practice which has been 
successfully inaugurated in this country for pumping 
from considerable depths. Centrifugal multi-stage pumps 
are more common, but the plunger pumps, when installed 
under the right conditions, are apt to show higher 
economy. 

The fans installed are steam-driven units of the Rateau 
type, and high-speed electrically operated units of the 
Capell design. The ventilating system is so arrangec 
that in case of the breakdown of any unit the air for 
its section of the mines can be handled by one of the other 
fans. 

PoWER SupPPLy 


Compressed air for use in the mines, as well as some 
purposes above ground, is furnished by two compound, 
two-stage units which deliver it at 75 to 82 lb. pressure. 
The motors used for driving pumps, ventilating fans, 
haulage machines and for various other purposes under- 
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ground, as well as for surface tramming, tipple and 
breaker operation, washing plants, a briquette factory, a 
byproduct coke plant and apparatus of general utility, are 
actuated by electric current furnished by a modern steam- 
turbine and engine-driven power system, the units of 
which are centrally located. 

Various steam-driven sets, as, for example, the steam 
pumps and engine-operated fans above mentioned, are 
held in reserve, so .as to provide for continued operation 
and safety in case of any failure of the electric system. 
The latter, however, has thus far been only partially in- 
stalled and will gradually be extended to provide for all 
ordinary operations both above and underground. It is 
generated as alternating current, motor-generator sets be- 
ing used to convert to continuous current where neces- 
sary. All the steam units, except isolated sets, are con- 
nected with a central condensing plant, which is a ma- 
terial factor in securing good economy. 

WASHING AND SIZING 


A feature of considerable interest to American visitors 
is the careful washing and sizing of most of the coal. At 
the three hoisting shafts there are washing and grading 
plants having an aggregate capacity, when operated full, 
of about 3200 tons daily, for a single shift, with corre- 
spondingly greater output for continuous running. The 
sections originally installed are arranged on what is 
known as the Baum flooding system; but those recently 
constructed operate in accordance with a method which 
requires far less water. Coal which cannot be washed with 
profit, which forms a small percentage of the total 
quantity mined, is graded by screens placed near the 
shafts and distributed directly to bins for shipment. 
There is also a briquetting plant for dust and small par- 
ticles screened out of the waste from both the dry and 
wet classifiers. 

Bypropuct CoKE OVENS 


In connection with two of the groups of mines, coking 
plants are maintained. Most of the ovens are of the 
Coppée waste-heat type, the gases of which are used for 
firing steam boilers. The remainder are Otto byproduct 
ovens. The products recovered from the latter plant are 
raw and prepared tar from which napthaline, carbolic 
acid and creosote oils are recovered, sulphuric and am- 
moniacal acids with their derivatives, solvent naptha, 
xylene, toluene, nitric acid, benzol and other light oils. 

Connecting the various plants and shafts is an intri- 
cate network of industrial railway, on which steam loco- 
motives are at present used. ‘These will probably be 
superseded within a few years by electric haulage. 


CARE OF WORKMEN 


Near shafts Nos. 4 and 6, at a place known as Leithe, 
there is an attractive town established by the company 
which provides homes for the men convenient to their 
work. Others live in nearby villages. Including offi- 
cials, foremen and clerks, there are approximately 5200 
employees, nearly three-quarters of whom labor under- 
ground. A school is maintained for the children of em- 
ployees and visiting nurses and medical attendance, dis- 
pensary, ete., are provided to take care of illness in the 
families, the expense of which is borne entirely by the 
company. 

For the use of the men, themselves, at each working 
shaft, there is a dry and change house, with showers 
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and other facilities. Separate baths and dressing rooms 
for the youthful and adult miners are provided. Each 
change house also includes a first-aid room, fitted up 
with all the appliances of an emergency operating ward ; 
and there is a separate building equipped with life-sav- 
ing apparatus. This has facilities for the training and 
exercise of rescue parties. The men are instructed in 
means for the resuscitation of miners or others over- 
come by gas or suffering from electric shock, while sim- 
ple rules of precaution and first aid are conspicuously 
posted at the mine entrances and near operating machin- 
ery, particularly electrical apparatus and conductors. 

In addition to its local benefits the company maintains 
membership in the General Miners’ Association, at Boch- 
um, and pays subscriptions for all classes of employees, 
including officials, to the three welfare branches of this 
society, viz: those having charge of cases of temporary 
disabilities aud sickness, pensions and general assistance, 
and old age or invalidism. The exact differences between 
these is not readily comprehensible to a stranger ; but that 
their functions are important is shown by the company’s 
annual contribution, which runs between $90,000 and 
$100,000. The company also pays out to the Miners’ 
Trade Union, of which it is a member, $40,000 to $45,- 
000 yearly. Just what purpose this union serves | did 
not learn. 

THE SYNDICATES OF PRODUCERS 

The annual production of the mines approaches 1,300,- 
000 tons of coal, and the coke pushed aggregates about 
380,000 tons. The briquetting plant uses nearly 90,000 
tous—a most significant fact. 

A large percentage of the output is consumed at the 
furnaces, mills and shops of the parent company, the 
name of which in English would be the Rhine Steel 
Works. These are located at Duisburg-Meiderich. The 
surplus, as well as the byproducts of the coking plant, are 
marketed through syndicates. Membership of the com- 
pany in the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, the Tar 
Sales Union, the Ammoniac Sales Union, the Benzol 
Union and other selling organizations enables it to mar- 
ket its coal, coke and byproducts with a certainty and 
degree of profit which could otherwise hardly be realized. 

Americans should find much of practical interest in 
this syndicate system, which has features of great sug- 
gestive value to coal operators, miners, consumers, and 
legislators. It is encouraged by the government, and 
the crown-lands collieries directly participate in its oper- 
tions with the result that there has been brought about 
a steady, normal demand for materials and labor of all 
kinds used in mining, large economy in the production, 
handling, transportation and selling of coal, coke and by- 
products, a lowering of prices to fuel and chemical users 
as compared with what must otherwise have been charged 
in consequence of the rising scale of wages and cost 
of material, and the practical insuring of fair returns on 
money invested. 

The syndicate has also done a great deal to eliminate 
or prevent the antagonism of “the people” towards capi- 
tal. Asa result, the mining corporations and allied ini- 
terests enjoy a measure of prosperity which enables them 
to do much in the way of welfare work, to provide means 
for the conservation of life and property and to establish 
pensions that encourage long, faithful service on the part 
of employees. Thus the benefits of the system are gen- 
erally recognized. 








SYNOPSIS—A safe and efficient method of attaching a 
detonator to a cartridge of permissible powder or dyna- 
mite. 

a 

No entirely satisfactory method of constructing a dyna- 
mite primer has heretofore been available. Of the vari- 
ous methods of inserting the cap in the cartridge, some 
of the most unsatisfactory 
are here illustrated. Figs. 1 
and 2 show the fuse laced 
through the cartridge. The 
lacing of Fig. 1 is perhaps 
the more’ objectionable of the 
two. The following disadvan- 
tages, however, attend either 
method: (1) The dynamite 
is likely to ignite as a result 
of the powder train in the 
fuse burning through its cov- 
ering at some point in the 
cartridge and igniting the lat- 
ter, which causes an imper- 
fect explosion; (2) the pow- 
der train is likely to break 
where the fuse is bent at an 
acute angle causing a misfire ; 
(3) the diameter of the 
primer is so increased that it 
cannot always be pressed 
down on the rest of the 
charge and the air gap may 
intercept the transmission of 
the explosion so that the in- 
ner part of the charge is not 
exploded; (4) the cap does 
not point along the charge 
and so loses part of its effi- 
ciency, and if thrust in too far, it is liable to penetrate 
the opposite side of the cartridge and be exploded by 
scraping on the rock. 

In Figs. 3 and 4, the cap inserted at an angle does not 
give the most efficient detonation, and not being tied, it 
can easily pull out. In Fig. 3, either end may project, 
and thus cause a premature explosion. The same objec- 
tion applies to Fig. 5, except that the tying tends to pre- 
vent the cap from pulling out. Tying is often neglected, 
however, as it takes time, and string is not always handy. 
In Fig. 6, the detonator points in the proper direction, but 
not being tied, is easily pulled out. In this case, the 
ends of the paper wrapping can be unfolded and tied 
around the fuse with a string, but this is often neglected. 

In Fig. 7% is shown perhaps the usual way of 
priming with an electric detonator; it is open, how- 
ever, to two objections: The business end of the deton- 
ator, if the primer be on top as usual, points outward in- 
stead of into the bulk of the charge, and the half-hitches 
are likely to damage the insulation. In Fig. 8, the detona- 
tor does not point to the best advantage and is liable to 





*State mine inspector, Albany, N. Y. 
Note—From the “Enginering and Mining Journal.” 
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project on one side. Furthermore, in tightening the half- 
hitch around the cartridge, the sulphur plug may pull 
out of the detonator and cause an explosion. 

It will be noted that the principal objections to the 
methods of priming here illustrated are that the cap is 
not placed to do its work most efficiently, or it is likely to 
be pulled out, causing a misfire, or it is liable to premature 
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Erieut UNSATISFACTORY AND Two New MeEtTHonps OF PRIMING 


explosion. I have recently invented and patented a device 
illustrated in Figs. 9 and 10, which will largely do away 
with these objections and should reduce the number of 
accidents in the use of explosives. It permits the inser- 
tion of the cap in the most efficient manner, while prac- 
tically eliminating the danger of pulling it out or of 
breaking the fuse. It consists of an anchoring device to 
take the pull on the fuse and relieve the cap of tension. 

As seen in Fig. 9, the fuse is laced through a small 
block, probably best made of wood or fiber, the holes 
being a close fit so as to grip the fuse lightly and placed 
at such an angle that no sharp bends will be made in the 
fuse covering. This block is attached by a cord or similar 
device to the cartridge; a large knot in the end of the 
cord would provide sufficient anchorage. This would, of 
course, be inserted when the cartridge was manufactured. 

In Fig. 10, the device is represented as used with an 
electric detonator. The wires in this case are wound 
around the outside of the block in order to get a sufficient 
grip. It is evident that in using this device there is little 
or no danger of the caps pulling loose from the c~ztridge, 
and this simple fact makes it possible to place the cap in 
the safest and most efficient position. 
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Typical Coal Trestles 
By Witiram WALLACE* 


The surface equipment of many mines includes a tres- 
tle for bringing the coal to a point where it will dump 
into the boiler-house bins and also for providing storage 
egainst winter use. The accompanying figures show some 
typical methods of construction employed and also give 
the profile of one trestle. Squared timber for such tres- 
tles is almost universal. 

Fig. 1 is a trestle on a 16° curve with a 2.5 per cent. 
grade. The trestle is 350 ft. long and every third panel 
is braced with 3x12-in. diagonals to form towers. The 
rails are laid directly on stringers, which are themselves 
carried on corbels over the bents and are spliced with 
steel plates on the sides. The bents are symmetrical and 
running boards are provided on both sides. 
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Then tension rod and filling blocks between the stringers 
are inserted at every bent on the tangents, while on the 
curve an additional set is used between the bents. 

TABLE OF TRESTLE DIMENSIONS FOR VARIOUS HEIGHTS 

















Length Length 
Posts - Posts . 
Bents' Inside Outside Sill Bents’ Inside Outside Sill 
Fe. In. Fe. In. Fe. In. Fe In. Fe. In. Ft. In. 
1 11 92 12 1 16 «60 12 17 1023 18 4 18 6 
2 12 4 #12 7 16 «60 13 17 10 18 33 18 6 
3 16 2% 16 7 18 O 14 17 94 18 23 18 6 
4 16 63 16 11 18 0 15 17 st 18 1; 18 6 
5 16 10 a & 18 0O 16 17 4 18 1} 18 6 
6 17 § 17 53 18 O 17 17 7 18 3 18 6 
7 17 2% 17°~= «8 18 3 18 17 63 17 113 18 6 
8 17 5 17 (10 18 4 19 17 53 17 103 18 6 
9 17 7 #18 18 4 20 17 4; 17 10% 18 6 
10 17 rf 18 2 18 6 21 17 44 17 93 18 6 
1l 17 11 18 43 18 6 
= ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
Fig. 3 represents a bent in which the rails are carried 


on cross-ties, four stringers being used in this case. The 
trestle is symmetrical with footboards on both sides; all 
the posts are inclined. The bents are spaced 16 ft., the 
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FIG.3. 





FIG.4. 


SoME VARIATIONS IN DESIGN oF COAL TRESTLES FOR MINES 


Fig. 2 represents a trestle similar to that of Fig. 1. It 
is unsymmetrical, however, and the running board is 
on one side only, carried by an extension of the cap. In 
this trestle, the grade is 4 per cent. except on one por- 
tion, which has a 12° curve, where it is 3 per cent. These 
grades and curves represent the maximum permissible in 
good design. 

The bents are spaced on 15 ft. 9 in. centers and every 
third panel is diagonally braced with 3x12-in. planks. 





*Mining engineer, New York. 








long ties 8 ft.; between the long ties are 25-in. ties spaced 
2 ft. In this case also every third panel is diagonally 
braced. In all three types the safe maximum height is 
22 ft—The Engineering & Mining Journal. 

At a Warwickshire colliery an accident was caused by a 
fracture of one of the guide ropes, and the breaking open 
of the socket connecting the winding ropes to the cage 
chains. The cage with its load fell to the shaft bottom. three 
lives being lost and three others injured. The accident em- 


phasizes the necessity of making a thorough inspection of 
wire-rope guides. 











Surveying Reflector for 
Acetylene Lamp 


The time-honored method of giving a sight for a 
transit underground, says The Hngineering and Mining 
Journal, has been to use a piece of tracing cloth held 
between the plumb-bob cord and a light. With the grow- 
ing use of the acetylene lamp for surveying, this method 
is not wholly satisfactory. The hot, jet flame of the lamp, 
unless closely watched, is extremely destructive of trac- 
ing cloth. One methed of avoiding the difficulty is to use 
a hemispherical reflector with its surface somewhat 
dulled. A skillful helper can so hold a lamp thus 
equipped as to conceal the flame behind the bob while 
the top part of the reflector forms a white background for 
the head of the bob and the string. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to keep the reflector clean of soot and rust on the 
one hand and not too dazzlingly brilliant on the other. 
Obviously, a device designed for the purpose of giving 
sights would be more satisfactory, and such a device, 





RerLectror ror ACETYLENE LAMP 


herewith illustrated, is now offered by the John Sim- 
mons Co. 

It is constructed of sheet iron 2 in. wide and 71% in. 
Jong, bent to an elliptical curve so that all parts will be 
well illuminated. It is painted with a white enamel and 
has a hole in the center through which the lamp burner 
projects. A small piece riveted to the back consists of a 
nipple, to slip over and grip the lamp burner, and two 
eves, to which is attached a strap embracing the lamp and 
holding the reflector on. As seen, the reflector has its 
Jong dimension horizontal when the lamp is upriglit. 
This permits it to be worn in the cap without danger of 
its striking the roof. In use, the lamp is tipped on its 
side and the flame being concealed |y the bob so as to 
eliminate all glare, the reflector then forms a white 
strip, showing the top and bottom of the bob and an inch 
or so of cord. The lamp in this horizontal position will 
burn long enough to give a sight. If desired, the re- 
flector can be easily detached and carried in the pocket. 

Not only is this device quicker and neater than the 
tracing-cloth method, but it also gives a clearer sight 
and can be manipulated with one hand. The only pre- 
cautions necessary are to hold the reflector plumb and to 
keep the lamp flame concealed. 
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District No. 5 Meets 


On Feb. 17 the biennial convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America met in the Labor Temple at Pitts- 
urgh. President Van Bittner presided, and President 
James R. Maurer, of the American Federation of Labor, 
was present. Mr. Van Bittner stated that 5000 new 
members had been added to the union in that district, 
largely as the result of successful organization in Mercer 
and Butler Counties and in the Allegheny Valley fields. 
He urged that safety lamps be furnished without charge 
hy the company wherever thev are used, and he strongly 
condemned the laws which put the burden of safety on 
the mine foreman instead of on the operator. The meet- 
ing adjourned without action, pending the conclusion of 
the joint agreement in Philadelphia. 

cS 


The Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association 


Coal operators from practically every company in east 
Tennessee and southeastern Kentucky were represented at the 
annual meeting of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association held Feb. 10 in Knoxville, Tenn. The session was 
most enthusiastic. < 

Preliminary to the meeting at the Hotel Atkin, a meeting 
of the executive board was held in the rooms of the assccia- 
tion in the Holston National bank building at 1.30 p.m., when 
the reports of the president, E. C. Mahan, and the secretary, 
J. E. McCoy, were made. 

President Mahan discussed the rate controversy from 
points in Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia to 
the south and east. He said the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had announced its intention to investigate coal-freight 
rates from these points. The secretary showed that prac- 
tically all the operating companies in the district were mem- 
bers, the number having increased during the past year from 
66 to 80. 

The membership meeting at 4 p.m. was also held at the 
Atkin hotel. The following officers were elected: President, E. 
Cc. Mahan, of Knoxville, Tenn.; vice-presidents, J. L. Boyd, of 
Knoxville, Tenn.; C. S. McManus, of Middlesboro, Ky.; Major 
E. C. Camp, of Knoxville, Tenn.; executive board, Colonel 
James R. Wooldridge, of Wooldridge, Tenn.; L. 1. Coleman, of 
Knoxville; T. I. Stephenson, of Knoxville; Alex Bonneyman, 
of Knoxville; N. B. Perkins, of Knoxville; L. W. McComb, of 
Middlesboro; J. H. Keeney, of Brysen, Tenn.; H. L. Cory, of 
Chattanooga; executive board-at-large, A. H. Wood, of Petros; 
W. C. Tucker, of Benham, Ky.; H. S. Pless, of Knoxville. The 
secretary and treasurer will be appointed by the executive 
board later. 

A banquet was served at 6:30 p.m., Col. J. R. Wooldridge 
acting as toastmaster. Among the speakers were E. C. Mahan, 
W. L. Moss, H. S. Pless, A. H. Woods, C. W. Kehr, J. E. Patton, 
B. A. Morton and J. B. Williams. J. B. Williams opposed the 
use of convict labor in mines. H. S. Pless attacked the semi- 
monthly pay law which applies solely to companies running? 
commissary stores, 
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Coal Rates im the Pacitic 
Northwest 


Coal dealers in Seattle have taken up with Northern Pacific 
officials the matter of having rates on coal from the Car- 
bonado and Roslyn districts, Washington, reduced so that 
it will be possible to coal steamers here as cheaply as on 
Puget Sound, which is not now possible owing to the difference 
in the freight rate charged from the mines to the bunkers. 

The present rate from Carbonado to Seattle is 65¢c. per 
long ton, while from Carbonado to Portland it is $1.75. The 
rate from Roslyn to Seattle is $1.50, and from Roslyn to Port- 
land, $2.25. With a 75c. reduction it would be possible to 
overcome the handicap, for it costs the average freight 
steamer from $400 to $500 a day to proceed from here to the 
Sound to bunker. The average quantity of coal taken by these 
steamers runs from 800 to 1300 tons. 

It is a matter that will have to be solved sooner or later 
for the port is investigating every source of fuel supply, and 
unless the Northern Pacific finds it advantageous to reduce the 
rate, the mines in the Washington districts will be shut out of 
Portland field. 
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The Wage Question 


We have already called attention to the fact that in 
the last two years, the mine worker’s dollar has received 
an increased power of purchase. Let it be clearly under- 
stood, however, that the increment has not been large, 
probably about 2.5 per cent. It tends, however, to in- 
crease as the tariff reductions and the increased indus- 
trial efficiency operate to cause lower prices. 

The general tendency of the two-year period has been 
to keep wages throughout the country at an even level, 
consequently that principal cause for increased cost of 
living has not been operative. True, the railroad men 
have received an increase in wages but the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, wisely or unwisely, has, up to the 
present date, prevented an increase in freight rates re- 
sulting therefrom. Consequently, this new impost has 
not laid any burden on the consumer. The mine worker 
has been in a somewhat fortunate position for he is in 
an industry which has received one of the most recent 
wage increases. His fellow workers have paid him an 
increase and he is not paying them back. 

It remains for us to discover whether dollars, re- 
gardless of their purchasing value, come more easily to 
the mine worker now than they did immediately after the 
last agreement. For the most part they do not. There 
has, however, been an increase in the use of machinery. 
This has enabled the additional machine runners to make 
more money than they could make as pick miners. But 
the principal advantage has arisen from the use of im- 
proved co~] cutters and better operating conditions. These 
have made possible large increases in output. The new 
machines cut in some cases 100 per cent. more than the 
old and operate with fewer breakdowns. 

The use of machinery in the forge shops has resulted 
in the supplying of ‘the machine runner with better 
shaped coal picks and these are also less frequently 
burned in the handling. ‘The more frequent employment 
and greater skill of machine mechanics have also helped 
to increase the earnings of machine runners. 

The change to modern machine types would be more 
marked had the scale been in a greater degree made flex- 
ible to suit the abilities of the newer machinery. The 
operator has gained little advantage by scrapping his 
older types and buying new, though when he does buy he 
always purchases the newer models as their greater ¢a- 
pacity usually exceeds their increased cost. So the de- 
velopment in the efficiency of machine runners has been 
materially hindered though it cannot be denied that 
their earnings as a class have largely increased. 

Pick miners have received some advantages from the 
fact that they less often have to undereut rooms and 
their work is more and more restricted to pillars and 
even parts of pillars where the pressure and loose ends 
enable them to increase their output with reduced labor. 
Probably this advantage is not unbalanced where the 
payment is for lump coal only, because the pillar coal is 
usually in a broken condition. 
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We do not wish to add unduly to the list of those mine 
workers who have received benefit from the increased pro- 
ductivity of their labors by reason of bettered mine con- 
ditions for fear our imagination might be more admired 
than our judgment. Certain changes there are for the 
better, especially where men have been obliged in the 
past to push out their cars from the mine face to the 
roadway and where gathering is, now, done by reel or 
crab locomotives or where steel rails with ties of the 
same material have replaced less desirable forms of road 
equipment. 

On the whole, the loaders have shown but little in- 
creased productivity and their wages have always in- 
creased almost in direct ratio to their contract scales. 
Of course, day-men are also limited entirely by their per- 
diem wage and their gain in two years since the last 
scale was signed has been only that due to the slight de- 
cline in the cost of living. 

In short, all mine workers have advanced their finan- 
cial position at least 214 per cent. and some, such as the 
machine runners, pick miners and some few loaders, have 
made further progress of varying degree. 


cs 
The Philadelphia Conference 


When the operators met the miners at Philadelphia, 
both thought they had the good will of the public. The 
miners were confident of approval, because they had made 
their demands less radical than had been feared and had 
promised not to strike until persuaded that they could ob- 
tain their demands in no other way. The operators, on 
the other hand, felt they had public approbation because 
they came with no suggestions of a reduction and with a 
readiness to discuss the scale proposed even if they felt 
that in the end that all demands of the union would have 
to be refused, and also regarded the offer of the miners 
not to strike as an attempt to create favorable public sen- 
timent, while secretly preparing to place that public in 
a tight place. 

But to their surprise they were assailed as law breakers 
and threatened with the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. If 
the West Virginia operators want the Bartlett Bill 
passed, thus removing the last vestige of control of labor 
and legalizing the most open subsidizing of the labor re- 
volt in that state, let them oppose the making of agree- 
ments, such as the operators of the central competitive 
district now propose. This action will force the Bartlett 
Bill, despite all its faults, through both Tlouse and Sen- 
ate, with the good will of every miner and operator in the 
contracting states. 

If, however, the West Virginia operators object only to 
the check-off, which provides the funds by which revolts 
of labor can be effected in other states and countries, then 
their declaration that they will apply the Sherman law 
is easily seen to be not so unreasonable. 

Difficult as may be the position of the unionized states 
with West Virginia continually encroaching on their mar- 
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kets by lower-wage scales, longer hours, better mileage 
freight rates and less restrictive mining laws, they cannot 
rightly aid the miners to raise a fund to bring other op- 
erators to time. They can only justify such an action by 
declaring that the end justifies the means. The precedent 
once established, one operator might use a similar method 
of ruining another, whose business was conducted on even 
a more liberal basis than his own. In fact the funds are 
cven now being used on Vancouver Island for this precise 
purpose. 

What a folly it is to aid the Bartlett Bill to passage. 
That proposed enactment can only be justified by the as- 
sumption that in conducting labor disputes, there is no 
risk that men will be as greedy and dishonorable as they 
often are in matters of commerce. Experience by no means 
warrants such a conclusion. 

We would suggest to the West Virginia operators that 
they would do well to consider carefully before making 
attacks on the coal owners in other states. Though they 
have done a great service to the state in which they have 
opened their mines, they do not have popular approval, as 
they themselves will regretfully admit. They will not do 
well to endeavor to extend their markets further to the 
disadvantage of those cperating concerns which pay more 
liberal wages and afford more favorable working and liv- 
ing conditions. 

If they would show a disposition to raise wages equally 
with operators in other states, not in percentage, but in 
actual increment, those mine owners not threatened by 
unfair competition would perhaps grudgingly blot out 
the past and concede West Virginia all that she has 
gained, 

But if the state by a unanimity more strikingly in 
violation of the Sherman law than that of the joint con- 
vention in Philadelphia uses that statute to further ad- 
vance its ends, there is little knowing what legislative 
powers may be invoked. Laws could be passed, not out 
of accord with public morals or the popular conscience 
which would put West Virginia back where it stood at the 
beginning of the century. 

A common mileage rate throughout the East, uniform 
federal mining laws, laws giving labor such rights of 
combination as will afford funds to make the nonunion- 
ism of any body of workmen impossible, are all immediate 
possibilities. We cannot say what revision of the consti- 
tution might not be invoked were an obstinate adherence 
to the letter of the present document to reveal clearly 
many of its imperfections. 

Let the sleeping dogs lie. West Virginia may be 
angry, but why evoke such an unequal combat? 
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The Auttennitin Conciliation 
Board 


Approximately 100 cases have been brought before the 
Anthracite Conciliation Board since the last wage agree- 
ment was signed on May 20, 1912. Eighty per cent. of 
these disputes have already been settled, compromised or 
withdrawn. In 11 cases, when the board was equally 
divided in its opinion, former Commissioner of Labor 
Chas. P. Neill was called in as umpire. The mine work- 
ers were sustained five times, the operators five times and 
one case was compromised. 

Probably the most important decision of the board was 
that commending the discharge of miners in the employ 
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These men were members of the 
United Mine Workers of America and claimed the right 
to exclude nonunion miners from the collieries, in viola- 
tion of that clause in their agreement which provides for 


of the G. D. Markle Co. 


nondiscrimination against union or nonunion men. Be- 
fcre this decision was rendered, the entire anthracite in- 
dustry was in a turmoil, due to the many button strikes 
which were called for the purpose of forcing all mine 
workers into the union. 

About 94 per cent. of the grievances presented to the 
Conciliation Board come from the miners. 

The above record is one that speaks well for the effi- 
ciency and value of such a board in the settlement of labor 
disputes in the coal-mining industry. It does appear that 
much trouble might be avoided in many bituminous dis- 
tricts, 1f a similar comprehensive plan of arbitration 
could be adopted. 
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Store : Coal 


The old adage that one should “beware of the Greeks 
and the gifts they bring” is not less true, because Virgil, 
its originator, is now dead. When the miners promise no 
strike or suspension till they get ready to strike or to 
suspend, do not imagine that they will fail to bring that 
most effective of artillery into action just as soon as the 
occasion best serves. 

They have not promised that they will bring no big 
guns into the field. All they have said is that they will 
mask their batteries until the enemy, the operators and 
the public, have been drawn into a compromising posi- 
tion. After all, theirs is good generalship rather than a 
devoted interest in the peoples’ welfare. 

However, let the public beware. A stock of coal on 
hand will do no manufacturer any harm. It will be a 
good insurance against scarcity and if enough people se- 
cure such a protection, the miners may fear to try con- 
clusions. 

Of course, the New Yorkers say, we burn anthracite, 
and peace is assured in the hard-coal district. But let 
them never forget that anthracite will soon be hard to ob- 
tain when it has, with the coal of the nonunion states, 
to supply the needs of the whole country. 
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The Little Things 


The difference between success and failure in mine 
management is mostly a matter of attention to details. 
It is the saving of fractions of a cent here and there in 
production cost per ton that reduces mining charges to a 
point that spells proiit. 

One mine recently underwent a change in management, 
and the new boss, by giving close attention to his plant 
during the first year, reduced slightly the totals on six 
items of cost, which aggregate saving figured out at near- 
ly 2c. per ton. This doesn’t seem much at first glance, 
but the mine in question produced 312,000 tons during 
the year, so that the saving was more than $6240, which 
amount is a sum of considerable magnitude to many coal. 
companies today. 

We are only too prone to overlook the pennies in our 
search for dollars. Any man who can improve the science 
of agriculture so as to add a single kernel to each ear of 
corn may effect a five-million-bushel crop increase in 
America alone. 
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A New 4-Ton Self-Dumping 
Coal Truck : 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Co., of Cleveland, have just 
announced a new 4-ton dumping body on their standard 
chasis. This body is made of sheet steel, reinforced with 
angle iron and is well riveted together. The floor is made 
of channel steel riveted together, with a smooth steel plate 
on top for a floor. The tail gate is locked and unlocked 
by a lever at the side of the driver’s seat. 

The body can be tipped to an angle of 45 deg. The tip- 
ping being done by two arms, one on each side of the body, 
fastened to a large steel crankshaft, which revolves in one 
direction only. Two-thirds of the revolution to tip and 
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one-third to lower. This allows the body to come down 
to its position on the chasis frame in half the time re- 
quired to raise it for dumping. The body may be raised 
and lowered to its regular position in 50 seconds. 

The dumping is done by either a hand crank or an 
auxiliary motor mounted under the seat and driving 
through a shaft and worm 8 spur-gear reduction on the 
crankshaft. This shaft runs in oil contained in a dust- 
proof housing. 

The sizes of the standard bodies for handling ordinary 
material are as follows: 














Coke———. — Coal Sand———~- 
Length................. 11 ft. 114ft. 10ft. 14ft. l0ft. 14 ft. 
oo eee mn | 6 ft. 4 ft. 4ft.6in. 4 ft. 1ft.3in. 
1 a ae eae 3 ft 3 ft 18 in. 2 ft. 1ft. plus 3in 


“ 
The Wage Discussions at 
Philadelphia 


We have little to add to last week’s account of the labor 
situation. The meeting of the joint convention at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Penn., still con- 
tinues, with the miners sure that they never met 32 more 
stubborn men, and the operators equally positive that 
their opponents are beyond the reach of reason. It looks 
as if nothing will be effected, not even the formation of 
an arbitration and conciliation board. By refusing this, 
the miners have shown themselves out of sympathy with 
modern sentiment. 


THe Cnueck-Orr DEMANDED 


Facing prosecution, we would have supposed the min- 
ers would have assented readily to the abolition of the 
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‘check-off system. It is probable, however, they look for 
legislation to purge of offense that provision of the pro- 
posed agreement. Meantime, they insist that the opera- 
tors, not only break the law with them, but agree to break 
it for the duration of another contract, providing the 
law is not changed. 

They show by this little respect for the law. As a 
pledge of their intention to violate it, the president, John 
P. White, of the United Mine Workers of America, in- 
vited the members of the Board of Conciliation of the 
anthracite region to meet and discuss a modification of 
the contract existing between anthracite operators and 
miners, though this agreement does not expire till 1916. 
The specific change he desired was one which would ex- 
tend to the anthracite region that check-off which the 
bituminous operators were rejecting because of its il- 
legality. 

John P. White had the effrontery to declare that the 
men were breaking their contract right and left, and that 
this condition could best be stopped by modifying the 
contract. As the miners do not break the agreement to 
enforce the check-off, but in order to promote 100-per- 
cent. unions, one cannot understand the logic of Mr. 
White’s suggestion. It is neither reasonable, nor is it 
fair. The miners will resent working with those whom 
they choose to call “scabs,” and the check-off will simply 
give them more money with which to make the resent- 
ment effective. The union men, however, have this argu- 
ment in favor of the check-off. If the operators will only 
require the miners to sign the check-off book before em- 
ployment, there will always be 100 per cent. unions. Thus 
the operating companies will serve as recruiting sergeants 
as well as collectors for the union. No workingmen will 
then escape the draft of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 


WILL THE ANTITRACITE REGION STRIKE? 


Needless to say, the suggestion that the agreement be 
modified was regarded as a threat to strike as soon as the 
bituminous mines suspend. It is said that Mr. White de- 
nies he has any such intention, and probably with the 
smal] fund he now has in hand, he would not wish to in- 
volve the whole mining industry in a common strike, with 
public opinion doubtless most unfavorabie. 

However, the meeting at the offices of the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co. to discuss this matter is well worthy 
of note, for John P. White is not so much leading as be- 
ing led, and if the anthracite miners decide to tear up 
their agreement and put it in the fire, neither he nor 
any of his followers can stop them. 


SAFETY PROVISIONS 


Secretary F. K. Lane asked the joint conference to 
consider safety measures, and invited the participants to 
meet in Washington later, if they could not discuss the 
subject of safety in their present meeting. We can hard- 
ly imagine a less desirable time to discuss safety. Wage 
discussions are always acrimonious and do not prepare 
the debaters for codperative action. The chances for re- 
crimination in discussing safety are so many that it 
should never be introduced when passions are already 
heated. 

On Tuesday, Feb. 23, the subscale committee agreed 
that they could not reach an understanding and resolved 


' to report to that effect to the larger body in the morning. 
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The Mine-Run Problem 


Letter No. 2—Reterring to the second article, “Analy- 
sis of the Ohio Mining Commission’s Report,” would like 
to know why some plan similar to the following could 
not be adopted : 

Paving on a run-of-mine basis figured on the percent- 
age of lump and slack for the previous year, with a slid- 
ing scale of wages, monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. 
The price per ton to advance as percentage of slack de- 
creases and vice versa. It seems as though this would 
give the miners what they wanted without at the same 
time holding out inducements likely to cause careless 
shooting. 

A. N. Youne. 

Masontown, Penn. 


# 


Collapsible Stoppings 

Letter No. 13—Referring to the matter of the general 
custom of building entry stoppings in the mines of the 
Northwest, especially those mentioned in Letter No. 12, 
Coat Acer, Jan. 17, p. 136, it is only fair to state that 
the practice here varies according to the mining condi- 
tions and the financial condition of the operator. The 
best practice, where the conditions will allow, is to build 
concrete stoppings between all the main-slope headings 
and on all shaft bottoms and to build likewise concrete 
overcasts. 

Where the roof or floor is too tender to stand, or the 
ground tends to heave or squeeze, the stoppings are gen- 
erally built of logs, from 18 in. to 3 ft. long and from 
8 to 16 in. in diameter, laid up flatwise, in the crosscut, 
in a mixture of sand, clay or concrete. This stopping 
makes a very tight and permanent stopping, in heaving 
ground. This same practice is used on long entries that 
must last for 8 or 10 years. 

On entries where the life of the entry will be short, 
the common double-board stopping is used, made out of 
1-in. fir lumber, 8 to 12 in. wide, nailed on a framework 
and doubled. Sometimes these two partitions are set 6 
or 8 in. apart and rammed tight with clay, but usually 
they are nailed together and calked around the edges 
with canvas or brattice cloth. 

In rooms or chutes where the work will last only six 
months or a year in some cases, the double-board stop- 
ping is used, and in others the common brattice cloth 
is tacked up. Where the finances of the company will not 
allow the expenses of concrete stoppings and concrete 
overcasts, and where the logs seem too expensive to lay 
up, the common double-board stopping is used through- 
out the mine, and even on the main air courses, while the 
brattice-cloth stopping is used in chutes and breastworks. 

I have never yet been able to discover that the stop- 
pings had any effect either to lessen or to make more 
disastrous a mine explosion. That seems to depend en- 


tirely on the available coal dust, which furnishes the fuel 
for the explosion. 


I have seen cases where permanent 
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concrete stoppings and reinforced-concrete overcasts were 
demolished, and where temporary board and _brattice 
stoppings and doors were blown to pieces; and yet the ex- 
plosion would travel to the mouth of the mine and would 
seemingly do as much damage, regardless of the kind of 
stoppings used. ‘To my mind, the only way to prevent 
the occurrence of a mine explosion, or lessen the damage 
done by an explosion once started, is to remove the cause. 
This, in a great many cases, is too expensive to attempt, 
considering the coal market; and both mine operators 
and miners take the risk rather than close the property 
down. 

I believe ventilation in the Washington mines is up 
to the standard practice of mine ventilation. Concrete is 
used quite extensively; the stoppings are kept tight; and 
the air made to circulate through all working places. 
The law requires weekly measurements at the working 
face and specifies particularly the outside and_ inside 
crosscuts. These measurements are checked by the mine 
inspector, so that it is necessary to keep the ventilation 
up to the required standard in order to pass the inspec- 
tion. 

J. F. Menzigs, Megr., 
Carbon Hill Coal Co. 

Carbonado, Wash. 

The Purchase of Power 

My attention was recently called to the following 
editorial statement, Coat Agr, Feb. 7, p. 253, in criticism 
of Mr. Rickard’s article, p. 234, of the same issue: 

From a business standpoint, what does it matter whether 
a man pays a certain amount from his own pocket for a 


power plant, or pays interest, depreciation, insurance and 
taxes on an equal investment made by someone else? 


Your question implies that the price paid for power 
will equal the total operating cost of the steam plant 
plus interest, depreciation, ete., on the difference in in- 
vestment; but this is not necessarily true. In most cases, 
the cost of purchased power will be found to be consider- 
ably less than the fixed charges of a private power plant. 
However, for the sake of argument, assuming the cost 
to be equal in both cases, from a business standpoint, 
it makes a great deal of difference to an operator whether 
he is obliged to finance an independent power plant or to 
pay the equivalent fixed charges on an investment made 
by a power company. It makes just the difference be- 
tween renting and buying a property; and, in any enter- 
prise, this difference may greatly facilitate or handicap 
the development of the project. I believe this is the very 
point intended to be emphasized in the statement of Mr. 
Rickard that you criticize. 

Furthermore, experience in this regard teaches that it 
is not alone the financially weak concerns to whom this 
argument appeals. Some of the strongest mining cor- 
porations in the country are committed to the purchase 
of power where it is available, even at an equal cost with 
that of a private plant. Probably no single argument has 
had greater weight in favor of purchased power 
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than to refer to the saving of a large and unnecessary 
investment. Mere interest is not a sufficient return to 
justify an unnecessary investment in a_ power plant. 
There are few concerns, indeed, who cannot use their 
capital to a better purpose and profit than in making a 
purchase that will return merely banking interest, af- 
ter suitable provision is made for depreciation, insurance 
and taxes. 

Continuing, you say: 

Let no coal operator, contemplating the purchase of power, 
deceive himself, or allow himself to be deluded into the 
belief that by buying current he escapes an investment in 
power-generating apparatus. For while it may be true that 
he is not called upon to immediately pay down a lump sum 
for a power plant, yet he nevertheless pays all the overhead 
and operating charges—and usually a plump profit also—on 
somebody else’s investment. These items are about as un- 
avoidable economically as the law of gravitation is physically. 

It is true that a power company, in order to serve its 
customers, must make an investment in power-plant 
equipment ; but it docs not follow, by any means, that this 
investment will be as great as the sum total required for 
the individual power plants necessary to serve the same 
customers. This, however, is entirely beside the point at 
issue. It is quite immaterial to the prospective pur- 
chaser of power, what may be the investment of the power 
company. The one broad question for him to decide is, 
“All things considered, will it pay me to buy power?” 
Many mining companies are finding an affirmative answer 
to the question. In a future issue, I desire to submit 
to your readers some of the reasons for this decision, to- 
gether with some data on the results secured by the adop- 
tion of purchased power by large and progressive com- 
panies, 

A. E. Grecory. 

Bluefield, W. Va. 
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Reversible Coal-Cutting 
Machines 


In a recent issue of Coat Agr, Jan. 31, p. 219, “A 
Reader” calls attention to the reversibility of the Sulli- 
van “Iron-Clad” machine and advocates the use of a 
double-pointed bit in connection with this new feature in 
coal cutters. ; 

I believe I am safe in stating that I operated one of 
the first of this type of machines, in the Southwest, and 
failed to see where this feature is of much advantage. 
However, to one desiring to take advantage of the re- 
versible feature, the changing of the bits would be an ob- 
jectionable delay. 

Theoretically, I may say that a double-pointed bit 
would be ideal; but practically, I am convinced it would 
be of no use. Breakage of bits is caused by the use of 
too highly tempered steel, or by an obstruction in the coal 
bed too hard to cut. In the first case, both points would 
be of the same temper and in the second, an obstruction 
that would break one point of a bit would most certainly 
break the other point also. In case the bit should remain 
unbroken, both points would be worn alike and thus de- 
stroy the usefulness of the reversed point when desired 
for cutting. Moreover, the time consumed in sharpening 
double-pointed bits would materially increase the main- 
tenance cost of the machines. 

R. M. Keocu, Machine Foreman, 
St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific Co. 


Sugarite, N. M. 
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The Certificate Law 


Letter No. 21—The discussion of this subject, which 
has brought forth so many interesting letters, prompts 
me to express my opinion, in common with the rest. 

I notice that the argument has been advanced that a 
man who has passed the examination in a certain state, 
aud has managed a mine successfully for a given period 
of time, in that state, is unquestionably qualified to fill 
the same office and perform the same work in another 
state. I observe that both the correspondents who favor 
this argument and those who denounce it as unsafe, un- 
just, harmful and contrary to the doctrine of state rights 
have, alike, based their opinions on the “competency of the 
mine foreman or fireboss.” 

I beg to take the liberty of drawing the attention of 
both of these classes of advocates to the significance that 
attaches to the word “competency.” I would ask: What 
does this term mean? Does it only refer to the ability of 
a candidate to work out and solve satisfactorily the prob- 
lems of ventilation and mine gases, and, further, to show 
his familiarity with the state mining law, as is generally 
required in every state examination? Or does the term 
imply a general familiarity with and experience in mining 
work, and include, besides such personal characteristics 
as alertness, originality, sobriety and a careful conscien- 
tious habit ? 

In my experience during the past 35 years, as a miner 
in five separate counties and working for many companies 
large and small, I have found that conditions differ not 
only in the character of the mines, but in the assignment 
of the duties of the mine foreman in charge. The 
foreman of a small concern must attend to almost every- 
thing ; he seldom has any adequate or efficient help. He is 
the clerk, surveyor, overseer and boss above and below 
ground. He must make all necessary calculations and 
pians and direct every class of mining work. 

On the other hand, the mine foreman of a large com- 
pany is generally given adequate and efficient help. He 
superintends only the actual work in the mine, while all 
calculations, plans, etc., are made by the company’s en- 
gineer, in the office, who also makes the necessary sur- 
veys in the mine. The foreman is furnished with all the 
needed supplies, and is charged only with the duty of car- 
rying out the instructions of the superintendent or man- 
ager. While it is apparent that the foreman in the first 
instance may be required to use some of the theoretical 
knowledge that he crams for the examination; in the sec- 
ond instance, he seldom has any opportunity to use such 
theoretical knowledge in the performance of his daily 
duties. 

Owing to his lack of early education, the miner, with 
few exceptions, has little or no knowledge of aritimetic 
and geometry ; he does not understand the use of formulas 
and cannot be expected to remember them, in view of the 
slight use he has for their application. It is needless to 
say that no one familiar with the hazards and hardships 
of mining will contend that the competency of a mine fore-, 
man should be gaged by his ability to memorize formulas 
and his knowledge of the English language, which are gen- 
erally alike deficient. Instances have been mentioned, 
however, where men holding first-class certificates have 
been incapable of taking a safety lamp apart, cleaning it 
and putting it together again properly; and the corre- 
spondent has unhesitatingly condemned such men, saying 
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that they have secured their certificates through influence 
or by other corrupt practice. 

As a remedy for such incompetency of certificated fore- 
men and firebosses it has been suggested that the life of 
certificates should be limited, and the holders of certifi- 
cates should be reéxamined every four or five years. While 
I do not deny that there are men in all professions whose 
actual work does not seem to merit the possession of a 
certificate of competency, I cannot believe that these 
men have all secured their certificates by fraudulent 
means. There are always, of course, imposters; but the 
suggestion of periodical examination, on account of these 
few wrongdoers, appears to me to cast a stigma on men 
who have passed an honest examination. Such a law 
would rob the mine foreman and fireboss of what little 
peace and pleasure, rest and tranquility they now have, 
and keep them in constant trepidation. These men would 
be forced to carry books to their work and steal time 
for study that they should devote to their duties in the 
mine. I regard the suggestion as unjust and cruel. 

Referring to the inability of men to perform work as 
accurately and quickly in later as in former years, it is 
well to note that this is no indication that they did not 
possess such ability previously. Their present inability 
may be the result of being out of practice; but such a man 
is not a “fake.” We can certainly conclude, however, that 
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SPLITTING THE AIR CURRENT 
Coursing the Air—In the early practice 





Practice, 


Early 
of mine ventilation, the method commonly adopted was that 


known as “coursing the air.” In this method the air was 
conducted throughout the mine in one continuous current, 
from the intake opening to the point where it was again 
discharged into the atmosphere. 

Single Current Not Adequate—Experience has _ shown, 
however, that a single air current is not adapted to the ven- 
tilation of a large mine, for many reasons. As a mine is 
developed and the workings extended, more men are employed 
and greater quantities of air are required to ventilate the 
mine and dilute and carry away the gases generated. 


Need of Dividing the Air Current—The division of the air 
into two or more currents provides separate ventilation dis- 
tricts in the mine and brings the ventilation under better 
control, since the quantity of air can then be proportioned 
to the requirements in each district. 

larger volume of air can be circulated by the same 
power, and the velocity of the current is kept low. 

The smoke and gases generated in one section of the 
mine are not carried by the current into another section, but 
pass directly into the main return airway and are conducted 
out of the mine. 

A local explosion of gas or dust, in one portion of the 
mine, is not as liable to extend throughout the mine. 


Method of Splitting the Air Current—Whenever two or 
more passages or airways are provided by. which the air 
current can travel in passing through the mine, the air will 
always divide between them in proportion to their several 
potential values. Hence, all that is required to split an air 
current is to provide two or more separate routes for its 
passage. Each separate current is called an “air split” or 
simply a “split.” 

Primary and Secondary Splits—A branch or split off the 
main air current is called a “primary split.” If a primary 
air split be again divided, the result is a “secondary split.” 
When the air current is equally divided between two or more 
airways the splits are said to be “equal”; but when each 
rink passes a different volume of air the splits are “un- 
equal.” 


Natural Splitting—When all the airways are open to the 
free passage of the air current through them, the air divides 
naturally between them, each airway or split taking a quan- 
tity of air in proportion to its potential value. In other 
words, the potential of the airway is an index of the quantity 
of air that airway will pass, in natural splitting. 


Proportionate Splitting—When any other division of the 
air is desired than the natural division, it is necessary to 
introduce regulators in one Or more of the airways so as to 
obstruct the flow in those splits that naturally take more 
than the desired proportion, and thereby increase the quan- 
og poomee in the other airways till the desired proportion 
8S reached. 
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the operator who employs a fake, on the strength of his 
holding a certificate, is as much to blame as the imposter ; 
and I may add he is, in my opinion, as incapable of hold- 
ing his position as the man he employs. 

While it is human nature to strive for improvement and 
advancement, and while it is useless to deny the value of 
study in these days of strong competition, it cannot be de- 
nied that the time a busy mine foreman or fireboss can 
devote to study and reading is limited. His duty to his 
wife and children demands some attention. After all is 
said, a man who works hard during the whole day is more 
inclined to rest and recreation than to study in the 
evening. 

In reference to the national certificate law and the 
interchange of state certificates, I believe that a man who 
has qualified himself for service in a certain state and has 
managed a mine successfully therein is qualified, to the 
same degree, for service in another state. I believe that if 
such a law is ever enacted, it will prove a great boon to 
employers and employees alike. Such a law would tend 
te broaden the education of mining men by affording a 
vaster field and more varied practice. Such a law is in 
ferce in European countries and the result has not shown 
an increase in the fatality rate over this country. 

JAMES T. WARD. 


Scalp Level, Penn. 
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NATURAL DIVISION OF AIR 


In all aputting calculations, it is assumed that the unit 
pressure (Ib. per sq.ft.) is the same at the mouth of each 
split starting from the same point. Therefore, writing the for- 
mula for unit pressure, 
i 
a® 
since p and k are both constant, 


I 
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q varves as a \ as 
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This expression will be called the “pressure potential of the 
airway. It may be remarked here that the square of the 
pressure potential (Xp) is equal to the cube of the power 
potential (Xu); thus, 

Xp = X3y, 

It is the pressure potential that is always used in splitting 
calculations, for the reason stated above. The calculation of 
the quantity of air passing in any one of two or more splits 
starting from the same point in a mine, is based on the fol- 
lowing simple rule: 

Rule—The ratio of the quantity of air passing in a single 
split, to the total quantity for all the splits, is equal to the 
ratio of the pressure potential of that split, to the sum of the 
pressure potentials for all the splits. 

Calling the quantities passing in the several splits, qi, qo, 
qs, ete., and the corresponding split potentials Xj, Xo, Xa, ete. ; 
the total quantity of air in circulation in all the splits Q, 
and indicating the sum of the split potentials by =X; 

Q = 4. + G2 + @s + ete. 
and 
=X = X, + Xo + Xs + ete. 
Then, according to the rule given above, 
qq XxX, 





The work of calculation is much simplified and shortened 
by using what may be called the “relative potential” values, 
instead of finding the actual pressure potential for each split. 
This is only possible in splitting calculations, where the 
potentials are used as ratios, and the value of the ratio is 
not changed by the cancellation of any like factors in all the 
potentials. 

Relative Potential Values—Whenever’ the otential is 
used as a ratio, as in splitting air currents, the relative values 
should be used. These are calculated from the lowest relative 
values for the areas, perimeters and lengths of the several 
airways or splits. For example, if the areas are 48, 60 and 
72 sq.ft.. the lowest relative values, canceling the common 
factor 12, are 4, 5 and 6, respectively. Likewise, instead of 
the perimeters, 28, 32, 34; use the lowest relative perimeters 
14, 16, 17, canceling the common factor 2 from each. 
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Widths of Opening and Pillar 


I would like to ask Coat AGE and its readers to give 
their opinions as to the proper width of rooms and pil- 
lars that should be required for the safe working of the 
following seams of coal: 

The coal is a hard, bituminous variety, unaffected by 
exposure to air. There are two seams; the lower one is 
5 ft. 6 in. thick and underlaid by a hard shaley sandstone. 
Above this and separated from it by 80 ft. of solid strata 
is another seam of coal. The intervening strata are com- 
posed of 30 ft. of hard sandstone and 50 ft. of sandy shale 
and shaley sandstone, this being divided into two layers 
of about equal thickness, separated by 3 ft. of shaley sand- 
stone mixed with small streaks of coal. The floor of the 
upper seam is a hard, sandy shale. It is proposed to work 
both of these seams at the same time, but no pillars will 
be drawn in the lower until the upper seam has been 


’ worked out and abandoned. 


In the work that has been done in the lower seam, no 
falls have occurred, except that occasional small scales 
have fallen from the roof, and there has been no dis- 
turbance of the bottom. The pillars in the lower seam 
will probably stand for four or five years without injury. 
Few props have been used in the lower seam. The coal 
is undercut with chain machines. The average grade in 
both seams is 2 per cent. 

THomas C. MILLER, 


Benham, Ky. Engineer. 


Correspondent has omitted to give several important 
data, on which the solution to this problem will depend. 
The depth of cover or thickness of strata overlying the 
upper seam and its general character should be known; 
also, the thickness and character of the coal in the upper 
seam should be stated.. Assuming, however, that the lower 
seam lies, say 300 ft. below the surface, and taking the 
average weight of the superincumbent strata as 160 lb. 
per cu.ft., the pressure per square foot, due to this weight 
resting on the lower seam is 300 & 160 — 2000 = 24 
tons per sq.ft. 

Having found the pressure, due to the weight of the 
overlying strata, the next step is to decide on the safe 
width of opening or the width of driving the rooms. This 
will depend on a number of factors, such as the depth of 
cover, character of roof, floor and coal, and the thickness 
and inclination of the seam, together with the length of 
time the pillars must stand before being drawn. In the 
present case, also, regard must be had to the safe working 
of the overlying seam, which will naturally reduce the 
width of opening in the lower seam, so as to give the lower 
pillars additional width and strength, since these carmot 
be drawn until the upper seam has been worked out and 
abandoned. 

In the working of contiguous seams, it is important to 
drive the rooms in both seams on the same centers, so 
that the openings and pillars in the upper seam will be 
vertically over those in the lower seam. For the same 








room centers, the width of the rooms should be less and 
the width of the pillars greater in the lower seam than 
they are in the upper seam, in order to give a wider base 
of support to the lower pillars. 

In the present case, the roof, coal and floor being 
hard, there is not the same danger of driving too wide an 
opening, and, considering the facts mentioned above, we 
may assume an opening in the lower seam of, say 7 yd., 
or 21 ft. Then, calling the width of pillars in this seam «, 
the width of the rooms being 21 ft., the room centers are 
21 + x; and it is evident that the pressure on the pillars 
when the coal in the rooms has been extracted will be in- 
creased in the ratio x : (21 + 2). 

The next step is to estimate the probable strength of 
tke pillars. The crushing strength of bituminous coal 
varies from 35 to 45 tons per square foot; and, this coal 
being hard, it will be safe to assume a crushing strength 
of, say 40 tons per square foot. The strength of pillars 
varies directly as the square root of the ratio of the thick- 
ness of the seam to the width of the pillar; or, for a 
crushing strength of 40 lb. per square foot, the thickness 
of the seam being 5.5 ft. and the width of pillar z, the 
strength of pillar is 


40Va+5.5 = say lt vx 


But the strength of the pillar must be equal to the 
load resting on it, and we have, equating these two values, 
ye te) 

x 
Solving this equation with respect to x, we find « = 13.2 
ft., which is a minimum width of pillar under the assumed 
conditions. 

If, now, there were no overlying seams for which pro- 
vision must be made, it would be safe to assume a mini- 
mum thickness of pillar of, say 15 ft., in this seam, which 
would make the room centers 21 + 15 = 36 ft. In order, 
however, to give a wide base of support for the pillars 
of the upper seam, we would suggest driving the rooms on 
40-ft. centers, in both seams. If the rooms are then 
driven 20 ft. wide, with 20-ft. pillars in the lower seam, 
those in the upper seam can be driven 24 ft. wide with 
16-ft. pillars. If the pillars are properly centered, those 
in the upper seam being vertically over those in the lower 
seam, this will give a projection of 2 ft. on each side of the 
pillars in the lower seam beyond those in the upper seam. 

There are many factors that influence and modify the 
width of pillars and openings, and while much value at- 
taches to a theoretical analysis of the question, careful 
consideration must be had for such features as tend to 
lessen the strength of the pillars by softening the coal 
or the underlying stratum, or by producing a grinding 
action that would crush and weaken the pillars. The 
existence of gas in the coal or the strata adjacent thereto, 
or the presence of water will tend to weaken the pillars 
and must be considered in studying this problem, as also 
any considerable inclination of the seam. We shall be 
glad to have readers further discuss this question. 
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Miscellameous Questioms 
HoistinG PROBLEMS 

(Jues—Assuming that the hoisting rope, at a certain 
shaft, in passing from the winding drum to the head- 
sheave above the shaft, makes an angle of 50 deg. with the 
horizontal, and that the total load on the rope, including 
friction, is 10 tons: (a)Find the load on the head- 
sheave when hoisting. (b) Assuming that the distance 
between journals or the length of clear span of the head- 
sheave axle is 24 in., find the diameter of an axle of mild 
steel, having a tensile strength of, say 55,000 to 65,000 
Ib. per sq.in., and a shearing strength of 42,000 to 47,000 
Ib. per sq.in. 

Ans.—(a) Referring to the accompanying figure and 
regarding the small diagram of forces shown on the right, 
the line AB represents the direction of the pull on the 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE DireEcTION AND INTENSITY OF 
THE LOAD ON HEAD SHEAVE IN [HOISTING 


vertical rope hanging in the shaft, and AC the pull on 
the rope leading to the drum. The angle BAC made by 
these two branches of the hoisting rope is then 90° — 
50° = 40 deg. The pull of the rope on each side of the 
sheave is the same and AF is equal to AP in the parallel- 
ogram of forces ADEF, The diagonal AF bisects the 
angle between the two ropes, making the angle HAD 20 
deg. The load on the sheave, for a pull of 10 tons on the 
rope is then 2 (10 & cos 20°) = 2 K 10 K 0.93897 = 
say 18.8 tons, or 18.8 & 2000 = 37,600 Ib. ‘To provide 
against shock, incident to hoisting, this load should be 
doubled, giving, say 75,000 Tb. 

(b) To calculate the required diameter of an axle of 
mild steel, assume an average tensile strength of, say 60.- 
000 Ib. per sq.in., and an average shearing strength of 
45,000 Ib. per sq.in. Assume a center load of 75,000 Tb. 
on the axle of the sheave; and, to make sufficient allow- 
ance for the yielding of the timbers supporting the jour- 
pals and the lack of rigidity in the structure, estimate 
on a clear span of, sav 36 instead of 24 in. It is neces- 
sary to estimate on both the shearing and bending strain 
to which the shaft is subjected. 








Using a factor of safety of 10, the safe shearing 
strength of the steel is 4500 lb. per sq.in., and estimating 
on double shear, there being two supports, and calling the 
required diameter d, since the resistance to shear must 
equal the possible load on the sheave, 

2 X& 4500 (0.7854 d?) = 
75,000 
sia Nea 
for the diameter required to withstand shearing. 

Again, in respect to the necessary bending strength of 
the shaft, using, as before, a factor of safety of 10, the 
safe tensile strength of the material is 6000 Ib. per sq.in. 
Then, calling the required diameter of the shaft d, and 
assuming an effective span of 36 in., the center load be- 
ing 75,000 Ib., the size of shaft to withstand bending is 
. _ 5 [75,000 X 36 
~ N 0.4 x 6000 

This diameter, estimated on the resistance of the shaft 
to bending, being the greater, is the required diameter of 
the shaft, in this case. 

Ques.—Caleulate the required diameter of a crucible- 
steel, 6-strand, 19-wire hoisting rope, for a working load 
of 8 tons, including the friction of the hoist. 

Ans.—This calculation is based on the fact that the 
breaking load of a 1-in., crucible-steel, 6-strand. 19-wire 
hoisting rope is 39 tons, and its weight 1.58 Ib.. or 
0.00079 tons per lineal foot. Then, calling the required 
diameter of the rope d, and using a factor of safety of 10 
for a shaft 500 ft. deep, the required size of rope is 

tit \ 10x 8 = 
~ N39 — 0.00079 (10 x 500) — 

Ques.—Calculate the diameter of round, Norway iron, 
for a bridle chain on a cage, when the total weight of 
the cage and loaded car to be hoisted, including the fric- 
tion of the hoist, is, say 10 tons, or 20,000 Tb, 

Ans.—In order to provide for shock due to breaking of 
the rope, it is safe to double the gross load, in estimating 
the size of chain required, making, in this case, a pos- 
sible load of 40,000 Ib. Using an open-link chain, it is 
common practice to estimate the required diameter of 
round iron, by the formula | 

We [40,00 10 
“= N12 000 = Ni2,000 

(QJues.—An engine showed that it developed 60 hp. At 
the time this card was taken, the engine was hoisting 
a load of 3 tons, in a shaft 148.5 ft. deep, in 30 sec. What 
was the efficiency of the engine, neglecting friction ? 

Ans.—Assuming the actual time of hoisting in this 
shaft is 30 sec. or % min., the average speed of hoisting 
is 2 & 148.5 = 297 or, sav 300 ft. per min. The actual 
work performed or the effective work is, therefore, 3 XX 
2000 & 300 = 1,800,000 ft.-lb. per min., or 54.54 hp. 
The indicated horsepower, as shown by the engine card 
taken at the time of hoisting, being 60 hp., the efficiency 
of the engine is 54.54 & 100 ~— 60= 90.9 per cent. 


75,000 


= say 3} in. 


d 


= say 103 in. 





say 13 in. 





= ¥V 3.333 = 1.8 in. 
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Washington, D. C. 


According to authorized statements made public here 
within the past day or two. The bill in equity of the 
Peoples’ Coal Co., of Scranton against the enforcement of the 
new 2%% state anthracite tax by Archibald W. Powell, 
Auditor General of Pennsylvania and Robert K. Young, State 
Treasurer, will be argued in the Court of Common Pleas 
for Dauphin County within a few days. The Peoples’ Coal 
Co. avers that the act imposing the tax is illegal in 8 dif- 
ferent ways and as illogical as it is illegal. 

The first legal objection to the act is that it is a local and 
special act, and no notice of its passage or proposed passage 
was given as should have been done according to Art. 3, Sec. 
8, of the constitution of Pennsylvania. 

The second legal objection is that the tax “violates 
Sec. 1 of Art. 9 of the state constitution which provides that 
all taxes shall be uniform upon the same class of subjects 
within the territorial limits of the authority levying the 
tax.” Anthracite coal differs from bituminous, semi-bitu- 
minous, and semi-anthracite coal in no wise except in the 
percentage of fixed carbon which it contains, and the line of 
demarcation is so slight, and the uses to which it is put so 
similar as to make any attempt to separate it from other 
coal as a subject of taxation arbitrary, illogical and illegal. 
All of these coals are mined within the limits of the State 
of Pennsylvania which is the authority imposing the tax. 

The third legal objection refers to the elementary princi- 
ple that the purpose of the taxation must pertain to the dis- 
trict taxed, and this objection also covers the illogical feat- 
ures of the distribution of the proceeds. The result of the 
distribution of one-half the proceeds to the boroughs and 
townships of the various counties where coal operations are 
carried on, pro rata according to their populations, as speci- 
fied in the act, would be that many such municipalities 
would receive large sums of money from this source, when, 
as a matter of fact, not:a pound of coal of any description 
is produced within their limits. $ 

It is pointed out that if this act were enforced, a num- 
ber of municipalities in the County of Lackawanna for in- 
stance, would receive amounts two, three, four or five times 
as great as their municipal expenditures, when these locali- 
ties do not produce a pound of anthracite or any other kind 
of coal. Dalton and Waverly Boroughs, Benton, Covington, 
Greenfield, Jefferson, Newton, Scott and South Abington 
Townships, of which the above is true, would receive an esti- 
mated aggregate of nearly $20,000. This would result, on 
the other hand, in only a ridiculously small amount being 
appropriated to the municipalities producing the coal. 





HARRISBURG, PENN. 


There will be no “check-off” system in the anthracite re- 
gion durins the life of the present working agreement, which 
expires Mar. 31, 1916. This was decided finally on Feb. 158 
at a conference of the anthracite conciliation board, the rep- 
resentatives of the operators standing firmly against the 
institution of the check-off system as requested by the min- 
ers. 

Representatives of the miners asked that it be made plxin 
to the public that the union representatives had sought the 
meeting of the Consiliation Board with a request for the in- 
stitution of the check-off in no spirit of demand or defiancs, 
but purely in one of coédperation in an effort to help both 
themselves and the operators by doing away with recurring 
small labor troubles, known as “button strikes.” 

The operators contended that the “check-off’ would be a 
violation of a law of this state which provides that the em- 
ployer shall pay the full wages due the employee, to him 
in person and in cash. They further assert that the failure 
of the union to prevent the numerous sectional, or “button 
strikes,” which have followed the refusal of miners’ to join 
the union ranks, constitutes.a violation of the agreement on 
the part of the miners. They also intimated that a little 
stricter discipline on the part of the union officials would be 
enough to abolish such petty disorders. 

To this the miners’ representatives replied that they had 
exerted the greatest possible discipline and found themselves 
unable to entirely do away with the small labor troubles. 
With the check-off, they claim, they could better control the 
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men, and could insure steady, uninterrupted service in the 
mines during the life of the working agreement. They also 
stated that this had been no ultimatum or demand, and that 
no serious violation of the working agreement was to be 
expected as a result of the refusal of the operators to agree 
to their request. 

It is already evident that one of the demands to be made 
at the expiration of the present agreement will be the check- 
off. The issue has been included in such demands since the 
first agreement was signed, but each time it was put aside 
for other concesions. Affairs have been shaping themselves 
in such a way that it would not be surprising if the miners’ 
placed more than the usual emphasis upon this feature in the 
future. 

The present agreement stipulates that the operators shall 
not be compelled to discriminate between union and non- 
union men in employment, and so has every agreement speci- 
fied since the beginning, but the union miners’ have caused 
endless trouble, especially during the past few years, by re- 
fusing to work with men who do not wear the union insignia. 
Almost constantly one or more collieries are tied up and 
serious loss is sustained on both sides. The operators charge 
the union men with violating the agreement, and the officers 
of the union reply that the men at individual collieries act 
impulsively and cannot be controlled. In most instances the 
trouble is not settled for days and sometimes weeks, and 
then in a way which leaves the whole problem unsolved. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Lykens—On Feb. 17, an explosion of gas occurred in No. 1 
Shaft of the Williamstown Colliery and two miners were 
instantly killed and two others injured. On Feb. 19, five 
men were seriously injured by a fall of roof in No. 2 shaft 
of the same colliery, which is operated by the Susquehanna 
Coal Co. 

Plymouth—Because 10 men refused to join the United 
Mine Workers of America, a strike was called on Feb. 18, 
by about 1000 men and boys at the Lance No. 11 colliery of 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. It is regarded as quite 
unlikely that any. hands at other places will join in a 
sympathy strike, in which event the company may suspend 
operations indefinitely at the Lance, as the amount of coal 
required can be had at other mines of the company. 


Hazleton—Hazleton residents find it takes almost a week 
to get a ton of coal, although the town is built above 
about 100 ft. of the mineral. The big snow falls since Feb. 
13, have blocked the streets so effectually that coal deal- 
ers cannot make more than three or four deliveries a day. 


Shenandoah—A crowded trolley car on the Schuylkill 
Electric Ry. had a narrow escape from being buried on Feb. 
18. The car was on its way to Mahanoy City, .when the 
motorman noticed the track gradually sink. He instantly 
put on the full current and had just passed over the de- 
fective spot when the earth caved in and, with the track 
fell about 100 ft. to the bottom of the old workings of the 
Knickerbocker colliery. 

Seranton—Falling from the Big Vein, an unknown for- 
eigner, employed as a miner’s laborer, dropped a distance of 
over 300 ft. in the shaft of the Diamond Coliery of the 
Lackawanna Coal Co. recently. There is water in the shaft 
to the depth of 62 ft. and although three shifts of men 
mere employed in fishing for the body it was several days 
before it was recovered. 


Bituminous 


Mount Pleasant—The latest convenience arranged for the 
miners at the Standard works of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., is 
a bath house. This is the only house of its kind in this 
region and it took some hard work on the part of the su- 
perintendent to persuade the men that it was for their own 
use and was free. In the bath house are 37 baths, 12 wash 
bowls and a plunge or pool, 8x12 ft. It is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity. 

Fallowfield—Negotiations are under way for the sale of 
approximately 500 acres of coal in Washington County, with 
much of the surface included by Joseph Rider et al to the 
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Warner-Leonard Coal Co. If the tract is acquired this 
spring immediate development will be started. The price per 
acre for the coal and surface it is understood, will be about 
$1100. 

Connelisville—It has been announced that a reorganiza- 
tion of the Sunshine Coal & Coke Co., is being worked out by 
the directors to avoid, if possible, the sale of the Cyrilla 
plant on Feb. 28, by the sheriff. The Cyrilla plant is valued 
at nearly $1,000,000 and is one of the seven plants owned by 
the Sunshine Coal & Coke Co. The Cyrilla plant was seized 
in execution at the suit of the Monongahela Coal & Coke Co. 
It consists of 142 ovens. It is said that the temporary em- 
barassment of the Sunshine company is largely due to the 
fact that considerable sums due the firm have not been 
turned over. , 

Du Bois—Miners’ delegates from District No. 2, assembled 
at Du Bois, Feb. 24, to take up matters of business with 
reference to the wage agreement to be made with the oper- 
ators early in the spring. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—In the last week or ten days there has been 
a noticeable decrease in the coal and coke traffic throughout 
this section of the state. Since several of the large orders 
are now filled, many of the mines are working only about 
half time. Although much coal and coke is being hauled 
by the roads at present, the shipments are not as heavy 
as they were some weeks ago. 

Wellsburg—If the Supreme Court of West Virginia de- 
cides the case involving the coal lands on Buffalo Creek in 
favor of the local creditors, it will mean the development of 
a coal tract that will make this one of the leading centers 
of the state. In several previous cases between local 
creditors of the company and its New York bond holders 
the local men have won, and they have every reason to feel 
confident that the Supreme Court will also be in their favor. 


Fayetteville—The New River Co.’s tipple at the Scarbro 
mine was entirely destroyed by fire recently. Along with the 
tipple the contents of the engine recom and compressor room 
was also burned. The loss is heavy, believed to be approxi- 
mately $50,000. Work at the mine will not be discontinued on 
account of the fire, arrangements being made to move the 
coal out threugh the Wingrove opening. 

ALABAMA 


Centerville—The Circuit Court of Bibb Co. on Feb. 19, 
rendered a judgment for the defendant in the cases against 
many coal companies filed by the State Tax Commission in 
an effort to assess leases on mineral properties. The juries 
returned a verdict in favor of the defendants thus holding 
that the leases, as such, were of no value and reversing the 
judgments of the State Tax Commission, which had assessed 
them at large amounts. 

Bessemer—The coal mines at Dolomite broke all records 
for output recently, when No. 1 Mine produced 1800 tons in 
one day, and No. 2.Mine fell a little short of 1700 tons. On 
the following pay day when the pay envelopes were dis- 
tributed, each was accompanied by a good cigar given by the 
company in honor of the event. 

OHIO 


Columbus—Mine strikes at Amsterdam, Jefferson County 
and Salineville, Columbiana County, caused by a misunder- 
standing of safety regulations of the Ohio State Industrial 
Commission were quickly ended when J. B. Roan, Ohio 
safety commissioner of mines, representing the commission, 
explained the regulations and convinced the miners that 
there was nothing in them detrimental to their interests. 
The regulations call for a mutual agreement between the 
company and the miners, relating to the use of motor and 
rope haulage in taking men to and from work, and when the 
operators at both places submitted the agreement to the men, 
they not understanding it fully, fell into the error of think- 
ing that the operators were trying to “put something over 
them.” 

Newark—Because of the failure of the natural gas pres- 
sure at Newark during the recent zero weather, there were 
many hurry calls for coal and dealers in that city did a 
thriving business. Considerable suffering resulted before 
coal could be substituted for natural gas. 

Coshocton—The 100 miners employed at the mines of the 
Morgan Run Coal Co., who struck recently have returned to 
work. All of the difficulties have not yet been settled but 
they will be adjusted soon. 

Zanesville—Inability of two coal cutters, to come to terms 
with the Jonathan Creek Coal Co., near here has thrown the 
entire force of 75 miners out of work for a week. The two 
men quit owing to differences over several matters. At that 
time their wages were from 20 to 21 cents higher than the 
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regular scale. They resumed work but when they found 

their wages had been cut to the regular rates, they again 

quit. The mine is tied up with no settlement in prospect. 
INDIANA 

Brazil—While the block coal business has been better this 
month than in those preceding. The season as a whole has 
been the dullest for years and little work in the mines has 
been done this winter. The weather and industrial con- 
ditions are said to be responsible. 

Sullivan—The closing of the Mammoth Vein mine of the 
Monon Coal Co. marks the abandonment of all the mines in 
the Shelburn field, except the old Shelburn mine, which em- 
ploys about 50 men. The tracks in the Mammoth are being 
taken up and the machinery and motors removed. 


Newport—Prospectors have taken options on _ several 
hundred acres northwest of here and intend drilling for coal 
in the spring. There is said to be a vein of coal 5 to 6 
ft. thick at a depth of something less than 100 ft. as holes 
have been drilled which resulted in this discovery. For 
some reason the field has never been developed. Local 
people have many options and are ready to see what the 
opportunities are for making this one of the most prosperous 
mining districts in the middle west 


ILLINOIS 


Benton—A “squeeze” at the mine of the Benton Coal Co. 
recently shut down the property for several days when 
the books were overloaded with orders. 

Sorento—The blacksmith shop and part of the engine 
house of the Northern Coal & Supply Co.’s mine here was 
destroyed by fire. The loss was covered by insurance, and 
the mine was compelled to shut down for a few days. 


COLORADO 


Trinidad—Although the third week of the Colorado coal 
strike investigation has begun, the strikers are still pre- 
senting their evidence and have given no intimation that 
they are near the conclusion of their case. The operators 
have stated that they will ask the committee for several 
days in which to present evidence, and the legal depart- 
ment of the State Militia is preparing to place many wit- 
nesses on the stand to refute the various charges that have 
been made against the militiamen. 





FOREIGN NEWS 





MOU od 





Paris, France—The miners of St. Etienne and several of 
the largest central and southern collieries called a gen- 
eral strike for Feb. 23, as the result of the elimination by the 
Senate of several clauses of the Underground Workers Pen- 
sion Bill. Northern miners are, however, opposed to the 
strike and refused to go out. The government dispatched 
large reinforcements of troops and gendarmerie to the af- 
fected points to prevent disorder. 


Santiago, Chile—Statistics have just been published by 
the Chilean government showing the importations of coal 
to have been 1,529,258 tons during 1912. Of this amount, 
979,019 tons came from the United Kingdom, 404,404 tons 
came from Australia and 68,875 tons came from the United 
States. Coke importations totaled 52,569 tons in which bus- 
iness Germany led. Crude petroleum for burning was im- 
ported to the amount of 230,848 tons about equally divided 
between Peru and the United States. 


Lima, Peru—Since the overthrow of the Billinghurst ad- 
ministration, it is believed that the bill providing for the na- 
tionalization of the coal mines of the republic will not be 
re-presented to Congress. Many practical business men op- 
posed this measure from the start as they felt that such 
legislation would retard the development of the coal fields. 
By opening this resource to private enterprise it is believed 
that but a short time will elapse before the country is sup- 
plying its own needs for fuel and will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the splendid market opened in the near-by 
Chilean nitrate fields. 





PERSONALS 





Gordon L. Cox, Assistant Engineer, of the La Follette Coal 
Iron & Ry. Co. at La Follette, Tenn., has resigned his posi- 
tion to accept a similar one with the Solvey Process Co. at 
Paint Creek, W. Va. 
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Eli T. Conner, a mining engineer whose specialty is coal, 
announces the removal of his office from the Real Estate 
Trust Building, to Room 1315, Stephen Girard Building, both 
in Philadelphia, Penn. 

J. A. Grant has resigned the position of engineer of the 
Sayre Mining & Manufacturing Co., at Birmingham, Ala., to 
accept the position of assistant engineer of the La Follette 
Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., at La Follette, Tenn. 

Geo. M. Shoemaker, of Pennington Gap, Va., recently su- 
perintendent of the Virginia-Lee Coal Co., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Rex No. 1 mine of the La 
Follette Coal, Iron & Ry. Co., to succeed H. Bevan. 


H. C. Slemin, general sales manager of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., maker of the well 
known Mine-A-Phone, has resigned to become advertising 
manager of the Yawman & Erbe Co., of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Slemin’s connections with the former firm extended over a 
period of ten years. 

A testimonial banquet was goven by the officers and em- 
ployees of the Scranton Coal Co. in the parlors of the Hotel 
Germyn in Scranton, Feb. 18, in honor of the newly elected 
general manager, William L. Allen, who succeeds the popular 
John R. Bryden, retired. Mr. Allen has been for many years 
the superintendent of the company, and is held in the highest 
esteem by all his officers and employees, who took this means 
of showing their regard and pledging their loyal support 
in every department of the work. 

Peter McGinnis, Jr., of Uniontown, Penn., claims to be the 
champion coal digger of the world. Mr. McGinnis is now 
67 years of age. He entered a mine at Wellersburg, Penn., 
in 1856, when less than nine years old, and has been engaged 
steadily in digging coal ever since. He still mines from 
five to six cars daily, or about 200 bu. It is estimated that, 
during his lifetime, this miner has dug approximately 
3,000,000 bu. of coal, for which he has been paid about $40,- 
000.. He expects to work three years more before retiring. 





OBITUARY 








Captain Joseph B. Williams died at the home of his niece 
Mrs. Samuel Youtsy, at California, Penn., Feb. 19, at the 
age of 80 years. Mr. Williams was born at Wood Run and 
was an extensive coal operator throughout this section of 
the state for many years, being at one time the manager of 
the Silver Lake Coal Co. Some years ago, he sold his in- 
terest in coal lands and lived a retired life until his death. 


John Gilmore, superintendent of the Hughes Creek Coal 
Co., at Hughestown, W. Va., was found dead Feb. 19, in a 
field about a half mile from his home. Leaving a Chesa- 
peake & Ohio train at St. Albans, he was seen to cross the 
river and start for his home about a mile below Sattes. 
It is the general supposition that, walking down the rail- 
road track, he fell and struck his head, from the concussion 
of which he became dazed and wandered into the open field, 
where he died of exposure. Mr. Gilmore was a native of 
Scotland, coming to this country at an early age. 





RECENT COAL AND COKE 
PATENTS 








Coal Chute. V. Ashworth, Paterson, N. J. 1,083,650. Jan. 
6, 1914. Filed July 7, 1918. Serial No. 777,719. 


Boiler. R. G. Fritz, Los Angeles, Calif. 1,083,205. Dec. 
30, 1913 Filed Sept. 23, 1912. Serial No. 721,976. 

Smoke Consumer. W. Kelly, Memphis, Tenn. 1,083,540. 
Jan. 6, 1914. Filed Aug. 3, 1912. Serial No. 713,077. 

Smoke Consumer. G. Fetters, Canton, Ohio. 1,083,075. 


Dec. 30, 1918. Filed Oct. 5, 1912. Serial No. 724,911. 

Coal Conveyor. O. E. Barene, New York, N. Y., 1,082,391, 
Dec. 28, 1913. Filed May 22, 1913. Serial No. 769,191. 

Smoke Consumer. J. O. Richard, Hammond, Ind. 1,083,138. 
Dec. 30, 1913. Filed Aug. 17, 1912. Serial No. 715,588. 

Coaling Station. A. B. B. Harris, Chicago, Ill., 1,082,194, 
Dec. 23, 1913. Filed Oct. 2, 1912. Serial No. 723,538. 

Exhaust Apparatus for Mines. B. Puskas, Windber, Penn. 
1,083,758. Jan. 6, 1914. Filed Dec. 28, 1912. Serial No. 739,001. 

Water Tube Boiler. R. Delaunay, Belleville, France. 
1,083,517. Jan. 6, 1914. Filed June 30, 1913. Serial No. 776,660. 
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Steam Boiler Furnace. G. S. Gallagher, New York, N. Y. 
1,084,853. Jan. 20, 1914. Filed Aug. 22, 1912. Serial No. 
716,356. 

Smoke and Heat Protector for Firemen. M. Panian, Eve- 
leth, Minn. 1,084,958. Jan. 20, 1914. Filed Jan. 6, 1911. Serial 
No. 601,188. . 

Cutter Head for Mining Machines. J. Tuck, Hawk’s Nest, 
W. Va. 1,084,871. Jan. 20, 1914. Filed May 27, 1912. Serial 
No. 699,945. 

Hanger for Miners’ Lamps. L. K. Terry, Cooks, New Mex- 
ico. 1,082,779. Dec. 30, 1913. Filed Aug. 7, 1913. Serial 
No. 783,449. 

Igniter for Miners’ Lamps. L. D. Vaugh and T. Miller, 
Grafton, W. Va. 1,084,872. Jan. 20, 1914. Filed Dec. 12, 1911. 
Serial No. 665,265. 


Coal Washer. S. Stepanian, assignor to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 1,084,909. Jan. 20, 1914. Filed Sept. 7, 1909. 
Serial No. 516,331. 

Device for Coaling and Watering Locomotives. V. Rainer, 
Oak Hill, Ohio. 1,084,481. Jan. 13, 1914. Filed Jan. 18, 1913. 
Serial No. 742,884. 


Gas Producer. E. Ragot, Bettaincourt and P. P. Hervotte, 
Joinville, France. 1,083,507. Jan. 6, 1914. Filed Oct. 15, 1912. 
Serial No. 725,779. 


Heat Diffuser for Boiler Flues. L. A. Smallwood, Birming- 
ham, England. 1,082,829. Dec. 30, 1913. Filed June 18, 1910. 
Serial No. 576,640. 

Gas Producer. N. F. Egler, assignor to Blair Engineering 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,083,067. Dec. 30, 19138. Filed Apr. 14, 
1910. Serial No. 555,435. 

Coke Conveying and Screening Mechanism. T. J. Mitchell, 
Uniontown, Penn. 1,082,757. Dec. 30, 1913. Filed Apr. 27, 
1912. Serial No. 693,664. 

Apparatus for Automatically Loading Coal Bins. J. W. 
Wortham, Decatur, Ala. 1,083,042. Dec. 30, 1913. Filed Aug. 
9, 1912. Serial No. 714,223. 

Forced Draft Grate. T. Harley and R. G. Long, assignors 





to U. S. Mechanical Draft Co., Kansas. 1,083,094. Dec. 30, 
1913. Filed Apr. 8, 1913. Serial No. 759,687. 

: : 
: CONSTRUCTION NEWS i 





Des Moines, Ilowa—The Allen & Garcia Co., of Chicago, has 
entire charge of the complete electrification of the Norwood- 
White Coal Co.’s mine No. 5 near Des Moines, and is also 
preparing plans for the electrification of the same firm’s mine 
No. 4. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Hazard-Dean Coal Co. is making in- 
creases in its coal tonnage and is now shipping 50 cars per 
day. Another increase is billed for March 1, while two new 
mines are to be opened. The working force has been in- 
creased 100 hands. 


Chicago, I11—The National Transcontinental Ry. Co. of 
Canada has just awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. for the building of six large reinforced concrete loco- 
motive coaling plants using the Holman type of coal buck- 
ets. The contract price is approximately $100,000. 


Harlan, Ky.—The Martin’s Fork Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized here with $65,000 capital stock to develop the Smith coal 
tract of 5000 acres on Martin’s Fork near the Wasioto & 
Black Mountain railroad branch of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and will start the work of development March 1, it is 
stated. 

Tacoma, Va.— The Douglass- Walker Lumber Co. has 
bought timber properties aggregating nearly a million dol- 
lars near here on Walker’s Creek and a six mile branch of 
the Norfolk & Western R.R. will be constructed onto the 
property, the construction to start Mar. 1. Lee McChesney, 
Bristol, Tenn. is manager of the company. 

Pikeville, Ky.—The Sharon Coal & Coke Co. recently or- 
ganized for the purpose of making a million dollar develop- 
ment on Blackberry Creek has been recently re-organized 
and has established a branch in Hungtington, W. Va. An 
industrial and coal mining city of considerable magnitude is 
being built by the company. Thousands of men are being 
employed. 

Hillsboro, Il1.—The Allen & Garcia Co., of Chicago, has 
been appointed engineers in charge of all new work for the 
Southern Illinois Light & Power Co., at Hillsboro. The work 
now under way includes the partial electrification of the 
Peabody mines Nos. 11 and 15, and the Panama mine of the 
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Shoal Creek Co., together with 50 miles of transmission line, 
power houses, transformer stations, etc., at an estimated cost 
of $200,000. 

Mater, Ky.—The Roberta Coal Co. has leased its properties 
near here to Michigan and Illinois people who will start at 
once the development of the property on an extensive scale. 
A first class coal mining plant will be put in at once. The 
opening of coal mines is to be started by March 1. The con- 
struction of a three mile branch line of the L. & N. R.R. will 
be necessary to complete the developments. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Protest against the increased rate on 

coal from the Birmingham district to Memphis, from $1.10 to 
$1.20, by the Frisco Lines, has been filed by the Empire 
Coal Co., with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
rate on coal to Memphis from Kentucky and Illinois mines 
is $1.10 per ton, and the petition claims that Birmingham is 
closer to Memphis than these mines, and that the present 
rate of $1.10 should stand. 
Ala.—The Link Belt Co., 
closed a contract with the Woodward Iron Co. for the 
largest and most modern coal washer in the Birmingham 
district. The new washer will have a capacity of 3000 tons, 
and will be used in connection with the by-product coke 
plant of the Woodward Tron Co. at Woodward. The con- 
tract calls for construction to begin as soon as possible and 
to be complete within six months. The cost of the washer 
will be approximately $100,000. 





Woodward, of Chicago has just 





NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Connellsville, Penn.—The Byrne Coal & Coke Co. has filed 
notice in Harrisburg of a debt of $50,000 assumed by the cor- 
poration. 

Jacksboro, Tenn.—The Fresno Coal Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $5000 to $10,000. The incorporators are, 
J. R. Barnes, H. B. Bonney, C. F. Hodges, W. L. Lawton and 
Robert Habbler, Jr. 

Shavertown, N. Y¥.—The firm of Edmond Whittaker, Inc., 
has been organized for the purpose of mining, milling, agri- 
culture, ship owning, ete. The capital is $25,000, and the 
incorporators are, J. D. Roe, Fanny M. and Edmond Whittaker. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Algonquin Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated by J. A. Renahan, E. K. Renahan, George F. 
Clitter, W. H. Dory and F. W. Pfaff. The capital is $100,000 
and the principal office and place of business will be at 
Matoka, W. Va. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—The Premium Fuel Co., of Parkers- 
burg, has been organized to operate in Ritchie County. The 
authorized capital is $64,000, and the incorporators are, T. E. 
Graham, Paulus Reps, Charles H. Betts, L. D. Dinsmoor and 
H. G. Crumley, all of Parkersburg. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Bear Branch Black Coal Co. 
was recently organized by W. C. Sharp, D. E. Gallagher, L. 
E. Poteet, J. D. Woodroe and Hugh W. May, as incorporators. 
The new firm will be under the management of Mr. Sharp, 
one of the successful coal operators of southern West Vir- 
ginia, who recently conducted operations on Buffalo Creek of 
Guyan River. 

Gadsden, Ala.—The Little River Land Co. has been in- 
corporated at Gadsden, Ala., with a capital stock of $25,000. 
It proposes to develope 2000 acres of coal and other mineral 
lands near Gadsden. This is a holding company and a new 
company will probably be organized to operate the prop- 
erty. E. R. LeFevre is president; S. E. Jordon, vice-presi- 
dent; W. G. Bellinger, secretary and treasurer, all of Gads- 


den. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Youngstown, Ohio—The new byproduct coke plant of the 
Republic Tron & Steel Ct., at Lansingville, will be completed 
and ready for operation about Apr. 1. 

Loving, Tex.—A contract has been made between the Sallie- 
Alice Mining Co., of this place, and H. L. S. Kniffin, of Dallas, 
Sallie-Alice company has sold the coal output 
12 months. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Bell Coal & Mining Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, recently purchased 900 acres of land from the Vaughn 
Estate. This land lies in McDowell County, W. Va., and the 
mines on the property have a daily output of nearly 400 tons. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—Judge Gray, in an opinion filed in 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, recently set 


aside the verdicts aggregating $122,000, which were obtained 
by Meeker & Co. coal dealers, against the Lehigh Valley 
R.R. Co., and ordered that a new trial be given the suit in 
the District Court. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo By-product Coke Co., organ- 
ized sometime ago, without its identity or purpose being 
known, is now found to be an auxiliary of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., with $2,000,000 capital and a large tract of land 
on which to erect coke ovens for the production of gas for 
use in the steel plant. 


Columbus, Ohio—An announcement has been made by the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission to the effect that the 
alleged discriminatory freight rates in Ohio would be thor- 
oughly investigated during the summer. The report is ex- 
pected to be ready by Jan. 1, 1915 to be submitted to the 
Ohio General Assembly. 


Washington, D. C.—The fight of David A. Nease for a half 
interest in 25,000 acres of West Virginia coal land, ownea 
personally or through corporations by Henry G. Davis, R. C. 
Elkins and the estate of Stephen B. Elkins, was resumed be- 
fore the Supreme Court recently. The property is said to 
be worth about $4,000,000. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Three of the larger class of Ohio River 
tow boats, the “Boaz,” “Raymond Horner” and the “Cruiser” 
cleared from the locar harbor Feb. 21 with a total of 44 
coal boats, carrying 880,000 bushels of Monongahela River 
coal, consigned to Louisville, Ky., for reshipment to Cairo, 
Ill., and New Orleans, La. 


Connellsville, Penn.— William J. Phelan, an engineer for the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., has been awarded a patent for a safety 
lock on self-jumping mine cages, which it is said renders it 
impossible for a cage to turn over before it reaches the dump- 
ing point. One of these locks will be placed on a cage at 
Brier Hill for a thorough test. 





San Francisco, Calif.—After eight hours deliberation a jury 
in the U. S. District Court in the case of the Western Fues 
Co. officials and employees, early on Feb. 18, found three of 
the four defendants guilty of defrauding the government out 
of customs duties on imported coal. These men were F. Ct. 
Mills, James D. Smith and E. H. Mayer. Edward J. Smith was 
acquitted. 


Altoona, Penn.—During 1913, according to the report of in- 
spector of mines Joseph Williams, five persons were killed 
and 57 injured in the mines of the 10th bituminous district, 
which includes Blair, Cambria and Clearfield Counties, and 
embraces 58 mines. The number of persons employed under- 
ground was 5918, and outside, 857. This showing is some- 
what of an improvement over the previous year. 





Gillette, Wyo.—The Beaver Hill Coal Co. has recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $300,000 for the purpose of deal- 
ing in real estate, coal properties, developing coal mines, and 
dealing in coal generally. The term of existence is placed at 
50 years from Jan. 13, 1914. The directors for the first year, 
are Albert A. Walters, Jr., George L. Forsyth and Henry B. 
Austin. The office of the new company is located at 10 
North Main St., Sheridan, Wyo. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The freight rate of 70c. a ton on coal 
from the Pittsburgh field tc the Mahoning and Shenango val- 
leys was upheld as reasonable by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Feb. 22. This decision was rendered in the 
case of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., against the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie R.R., on a complaint that the rate was 
discriminatory and a demand for reparation was made. The 
commission sustained the railroad. 





Mannering, W. Va.—-Car No. 7 of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
has been located for some weeks at Mora, W. Va., and teams 
from surrounding mines have been taking daily practice in 
mine-rescue and first-aid work. The men from the American 
Coal Cos. Crane Creek mine have been recommended to the 
Bureau of Mines for first-grade certificates in this work. The 
candidates are R. G. Bailey, Mack Hurst, G. E. 
Wysor, M. B. Mangus and Peter Drinnan. 


Cleveland, Ohio—If navigation is to start by May 1, con- 
siderable soft coal will have to be stored for fueling pur- 
poses. The suspension of operations at the mines outside 
of West Virginia will probably cause a shortage of coal. 
Coal that has been held in vessels for spring delivery will 
be available, and there will probably be coal on the upper 
lake docks, but the shortage will cause the boats to burn 
some pretty expensive fuel. Navigation generally will be 
considerably hampered if the suspension should extend for a 
period of 60 days or more. 
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General Review 


Movement much delayed by adverse weather. Stocks some- 
what depleted. Conference over the wage scale being watched 
with interest. 

Were it not for the fact that stocks in the hands of the 
dealers were abnormally heavy, the situation in anthracite 
would be acute. Even as it is, the demand from the dealer 
trade is exceedingly heavy, while transportation both water 
and all-rail is seriously handicapped by the inclement weather. 
Although the wholesale business has failed to respond to the 
changed conditions, all sizes are moving off promptly in the 
retail trade and urgent requests are being received. Jobbers 
who had expected their present stocks to carry them over 
until the April discount goes into effect are again being 
forced into the market. Operations in the mining regions are 
increased. 

The continued heavy snows, low temperatures and high 
winds have only served to steady the bituminous market up. 
Stocks are much reduced, as a result of the heavy sales, and 
little demurrage coal is heard of, while the agencies are look- 
ing forward to the spring business with greater confidence. 
The difficulties in transportation, however, have resulted in 
additional accumulations at some points, and occasional em- 
bargoes against individual shippers are heard of. On con- 
tracts for the new year little inquiry has so far developed, 
but the selling agencies are beginning to work out their plans 
and are inclined to take an optimistic view of the situation 
in spite of the current depression. 

Stocks in the Pittsburgh district are being rapidly cleanea 
up as a result of the more seasonable weather conditions, but 
the change has not yet affected mining operations. The talk 
of continuing operations, pending a settlement of wage scale, 
is having a weakening influence in spite of the fact that those 
best informed generally agree that mining will not be con- 
tinued. Consumers as a rule, however, do not seem to be 
worrying about the possibility of a suspension, particularly 
as the selling agencies from the nonunion districts are close- 
ly watching for an opportunity to break into any markets af- 
fected. The Ohio trade looks for a heavy buying movement 
by the middle of March, should the negotiations at Phila- 
delphia be broken off. Even as it is, the colder weather has 
stimulated the demand, and the February circular is well 
maintained. 

Although there is less coal at hand at Hampton Roads than 
formerly, there are still few spot sales betng negotiated. 
February shipments over the piers will only about equal the 
January. With several large steam contracts pending, busi- 
ness in the Southern-:markets has been slightly stimulated, 
although operations are still curtailed. 

The colder weather has resulted in a gratifying revival 
in the Middle Western markets. The long continued low 
temperatures have resulted in stocks being well cleaned up, 
with the result that the wholesale end of the business is im- 
proving and prices showing a strong rising tendency. The 
negotiations over the new wage scale are also having some 
effect upon the situation, many large conservative consumers 
stocking up heavily, preferring not to take any risk over the 

possibility of a protracted suspension. 
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BOSTON 


Market firmer because of weather conditions. Increased 
use of steam colliers eliminating the customary “winter 
market.” Embargo raised at New York and Philadelphia 
against bituminous. Uncertainty over labor troubles a detri- 
ment to contract sales on Pennsylvania grades. Water 
freizghts easy. Anthracite taking a spurt. 


Bituminous—A week of heavy snow, low temperatures and 
high winds has had a tendency to make the market a little 
firmer, although the improvement is not marked. The volume 
of Pocahontas and New River at Hampton Roads has grown 
materially less and practically no “distress” coal has been 
heard from the past week. Prices less than $2.85 f.o.b. are 
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not now quoted at all generally, and the agencies are looking 
forward to spring with rather more confidence. Canvassing 
for season contracts continues but buyers are still slow about 
placing their orders. 

The situation on contract business is becoming more and 
more involved with the increased use of steam colliers. The 
largest consumers in New England are now taking their 
fuel almost exclusively in that way and with the advantage 
of regular movement it is probable that we will not again 
have the kind of winter market that could usually be counted 
upon, due as it was, in large part, to the slow movement of 
sailing vessels during the fall and winter months. For in- 
land distribution prices are in much better shape. One of the 
results is a slightly better demand for coals all-rail. 

The embargo against the Pennsylvania coals at some of 
the tide-water points has now been raised, accumulations at 
the piers having been much reduced by current sales. The 
better grades are in more request just now at Philadelphia, 
for instance, in order to make cargoes in conjunction with 
anthracite, and the congestion has been relieved in this way 
to quite an extent. 
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Coat Ace 


Labor negotiations are being watched here with close 
interest. The uncertainty over prices and the outcome of the 
wage and check-off disputes is a detriment to the sale of the 
Pennsylvania grades for future delivery. This is the season 
when New England buyers like to make contracts but outside 
of the Pocahontas and New River agencies there are few 
shippers who are now in position to make definite quotations. 
The Pennsylvania coals last year made considerable inroads 
on the tonnages normally received here from Hampton Roads 
and if the business is to be retained the operators ought to be 
in position soon to name prices. 


Water Freights are easy, especially on large tonnages 
from Hampton Roads to Boston; 70@75c. is the current rate, 
with little demand. What business offers is easily taken care 
of by steamers regularly in the trade. 

Anthracite—The demand for shipments is now moderately 
active. Retailers find their stocks so far depleted thit they 
are insistent on prompt shipments. The bad weather besides 
making the water movement slower has also interfered with 
dumping at the loading piers. Broken coal is in particularly 
short supply. Dealers who were hoping to get along until 
April are now coming into the market for shipments in 
March, and that is a pronounced change from a fortnight ago. 

Current quotations on bituminous at wholesale are about 
as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
WON ooo loe sce ce $0.95@1.50 $1.25@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........ .. 2.20@2.75 2.50@2.85 2.92@3.02 
New York*......... ... 2.50@3.05 2.80@3.15 3.22@3.32 
Baltimore*.. . . Se trel Ge PaOUe nee HA eee ie 2.85@ 2.95 
Hampton Hades cae Bs aes ae cee Csr aaa =-¢ 
MRT Cie on Lies Kenladercatusimcenedanenunses seee tes Ue 3.73@3.78 
MINGRINNONE SS kN no Nese ea eune ou used cma tetaeincw eee Sere ehed 3.883@3.88 


*F.o.b. On cars. 

NEW YORK 

Difficulties in transportation the feature in the local situa- 
tion. Better demand anticipated in March. 

Bituminous—The local market has been affected to some 
extent by the severe weather conditions during the past two 
weeks. The ice in the river and harbor has interfered with 
the movement of boats to the various loading piers, and the 
frozen condition of the coal in the cars has retarded the load- 
ing of such boats as were able to get through the ice. Asa 
result, the accumulation of coal at the piers has increasec 
and some additional embargoes have been placed on individu::- 
shippers. On Tuesday the Pennsylvania R.R. placed a generas 
embargo eon all shipments of bituminous to South Amboy. Thre 
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difficulty in getting boats loaded resulted in a strong demand 
for loaded boats, and those shippers who had any free coai 
afloat in the harbor have been able to secure handsome 
premiums for the coal. Those concerns which have steamship 
business have had to face particularly trying conditions. 

The seasonable weather has had some effect on the minds 
of sellers, who look for a better demand during the month of 
March, and some depletion of the large stocks which have 
accumulated in buyers’ hands during the period of mild 
weather. Apparently very little contracting for next year 
has been done, and there have been but few inquiries from 
consumers for quotations on such business. 

The result of the meeting between the miners and op- 
erators of the Central Pennsylvania field in Philadelphia on 
Mar. 3 is awaited with interest, and the immediate future of 
the market depends largely upon the action taken at that 
meeting. 

Demurrage coal may be bought at a sacrifice. The nominal 
prices for the different grades we quote as follows: West 
Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60 ;fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60W 
2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.75@2.80; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; George’s Creek, $3.15@3.25. 
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Anthracite—The transportation of coal in the harbor is still 
in a most demoralized condition. ‘The recent storm made de- 
liveries almost impossible and there is now so much floating 
ice in the harbor that it is almost impossible to get the tows 
through. Light boats have been scarce during the past week. 
The railroads are making very slow deliveries to tide and 
the extreme cold weather is seriously handicapping the dis- 
charging into the boats. 

The demand on the dealers has been extremely heavy but 
they are unable to make deliveries up to requirements. In 
some sections trucks are going out with a half ton to the 
load. This slow movement has the effect of holding inde- 
pendent prices down. 

There is very little coal at tide, however, and steam sizes 
are short, No. 2 buckwheat in the better grades more par- 
ticularly being practically out of the market. 

The demand for rail coal, more especially within a radius 
of 100 miles of New York, has been very heavy and with 
continued cold weather the market should take care of the 
production. 

The New York market is now quotable on the following 
basis: 


——Upper Ports——. Lower Ports———. 





Circular Individual Circular Individual 
ee ET Oe PORT Pen $5.00 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 
Egg. 5.25 5.25@5.35 5.30 5.10@5.30 
TR. cna knwereees saws 5.25 5.20@5.35 5.30 5.15@5.30 
TUIIANND Sa daa area's ae 5.50 5.45@5.55 5.55 5.35@5.55 

MS er ec hre maw. aa ew wee 3.50 3.60 3.50 3.30@3.55 
SRI RUNNE 5s 5554:9586;4-0 4693 86 2.75 2.75 2. epee: 45 2.35@2.70 
Rt ne chanasnacaseesses 2.25 2.25@2.35 1.95@2.20 1.90@2. 
NN. .c6ssa seen seaaee 1.75 1.75@1.85 1.70 1.60@1.70 
PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite market still continues to improve. Bituminous 


trade showing no signs of stimulation. 

Anthracite—As a result of more seasonable weather con- 
ditions, the anthracite situation still continues to show 
marked improvement, especially from a local standpoint. The 
fact that the tidewater business has not responded as was 
expected, has made full mining operations more than the 
market would stand, and as a result partial suspensions have 
been effective through the week. 

It is understood that many of the dealers in the New Eng- 
land territory, receiving their coal via tidewater, have been 
carrying exceptionally large stocks, and in the face of un- 
favorable weather conditions, have not been able to dispose of 
them up to the present time. While this branch of the 
business has responded, at the same time, there is evidently 
no desire on the part of the New England dealers to over- 
stock, and what coal they are taking is required for imme- 
diate consumption. The local market is, without doubt, ex- 
periencing more brisk business than has been the case during 
the winter. All sizes are moving off well, and urgent requests 
for coal are being made on the operators. 


Bituminous—Notwithstanding the recent cold snap, the 


bituminous trade does not appear to have been stimulated to 
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any extent. Prices still continue low, and the embargo to 
tidewater points continues. It is understood that there is 
considerable coal on demurrage, and with the difficulty ex- 
perienced in securing water transportation, this condition is 
not likely to clear up for some time. 


BALTIMORE 


While prices for spot coal have not improved, the market 
is showing increased activity. Contract season approaching 
and foreign order trade on healthy basis.. Anthracite has an 
active season-end spurt. 


Increased activity is noted in the bituminous coal offices 
here. With the contract season close at hand all shippers and 
agents in this city are busy laying their lines of action for the 
coming year. The outlook is quite good despite the recent flat 
period and the trade has grown so used to seeing these that 
there is not now so much insistence on basing contract prices 
on a poor market situation such as the present. 

About the piers here there is also considerable activity. 
Not only is the coastwise shipment total averaging good just 
now, but foreign loadings are iicreasing in number and extent. 
There is considerable demurrage coa’ to be noted here from 
time to time, it is true, but the local trade has been fortunate 
in having much of this absorbed for bunkering purposes. The 
result is that this port has remained in much better shape 
than some other points on the coast. 

The situation at the mines does not show much change. 
Anywhere from two to four days seems about an average in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Maryland. There is a suffi- 
ciency of labor in most cases, but not a few mine localities are 
wondering what will be the result if a busy spring and early 
summer occurs. 

Talk of a strike westward is not disturbing the trade here. 
It is undoubtedly causing discussion elsewhere, however, and 
is looked upon as the primary reason why a big corporation 
the past week placed orders for 100,000 tons for immediate 
delivery fuel, part of which was covered from this city. 

Hard coal is having a healthy season-end spurt. The 
deliveries on household account have been heavy by reason 
of the cold wave. 





CENTRAL STATES 











PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


Cold weather slightly improves demand, but production 
hardly increased, on account of stocks. Philadelphia con- 
ference on wage scale decides for continuous operation but 
refers details to sub-committee, which is hardly likely to 
reach agreement. Connellsville coke quiet but slightly firmer 
in tone. Shipments slightly decreased. 


Bituminous—The continuance of cold weather has given 
a decided impetus to the demand for coal, to some extent 
from manufacturers, but chiefly from retail dealers for do- 
mestic consumption. Stocks are being cleaned up in markets 
which were rather glutted, and the tendency is to call upon 
more coal from mines, but thus far there has been no ma- 
terial increase in mining, which remains at little above 50% 
of the full rated capacity of the district. The market po- 
sition as a whole has undoubtedly been given a set-back by 
the decision of the four-state convention at Philadelphia to 
have continuous operation in case no wage agreement is 
reached by Apr. 1. 

There is no doubt that the trade has been leaning for 
months upon the prospect of a prolonged suspension. Appa- 
rently the operators were not anxious for a suspension, per- 
haps profiting by observation in the past that a suspension 
usually strengthened the market only long enough to get 
the wage scale signed. The points of difference have now 
been referred to a sub-committee, as expected, the com- 
mittee being composed of two representatives from each 
side from each of the four states. It is rather improbable 
that the sub-committee will reach an agreement and the 
prospect now is that instead of there being a suspension Apr. 
1 there may later be called a strike, which would throw the 
idleness into the lake shipping season. The Pittsburgh dis- 
trict miners are strong for the mine-run basis of payment, 
to which shippers of screened coal are much opposed. Prices 
continue to be shaded in instances, though perhaps not as 
much as a fortnight ago, and slack is quite strong, usually 
commanding a premium. Circular prices remain: Slack, 90c.; 
nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 
1%-in. steam, $1.50; 1%4-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


Connellsville Coke—The market has continued quiet, but 
is visibly stronger since the two sales reported a week ago, 
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made at higher than $2. It is recognized that special quality 
was involved in these sales, but they had an influence never- 
theless. There is no contract furnace coke of standard grade 
available at less than $2, while quite a number of operators 
are quoting higher prices, or refusing to quote at all. Prompt 
furnace remains nominally at $1.90, but probably only on ac- 
count of limited demand. Foundry’ coke for prompt ship- 
ment is generally quoted at $2.50 for ordinary grades, and 
this might be shaded to $2.40 in some instances, while some 
operators making favorite brands are asking a minimum of 
$2.75 or even more. Contract ecke is quotable at about the 
same range and is not active as it is between contracting 
seasons. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Feb. 14 at 300,- 
250 tons, a decrease of 4725 tons, shipments being reported at 
300,301 tons, a decrease of 3551 tons. 


BUFFALO 
Still cuiet in bituminous. Mining-suspension talk is not 


stimulating trade. Heavy weather creates some demand. 
Anthracite very active. Coke a trifle stronger. 


Bituminous—There is some improvement in the movement 
of bituminous, but there is still more unsold coal on track 
than is consistent with a healthy trade. The consumer is nov 
at all afraid of strikes, for, as a rule, he is well supplied. Be- 
sides there are a goodly number of West Virginia salesmen 
here, watching the situation for a chance of getting a hold 
on this market through a shortage in the regular supply. 

The increased demand for bituminous since the cold 
weather set in has helped the jobber and salesman. Con- 
tracts are taking considerably more than they did formerly, 
especially where it is used for heating, but this will not last 
long. Mining is considerably more active than it was and if 
the country had not been so overloaded with stock at the 
beginning of the month there would be a good market now. 
So it appears that a mining suspension of some length is 
about all that can be depended upon. 

Quotations are a little firmer on the basis of $2.80 for 
Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run 
and $2.25 (strong) for slack. Allegheny Valley sizes are 15 
to 25¢c. lower, slack being about on a par with Pittsburgn 
slack. 

Coke—Coke is doing a little better, the lower grades be- 
ing rather scarce. Optimists are seeing it just ready to take 
an upward turn, but the general trade is not sure of any 
stir till it is here. Quotations are still on the basis of $4.50 
for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry. 


Anthracite—The demand for leading grades is heavy, some- 
times exceeding the ability of the railroads to meet it, es- 
pecially as all the mining regions are buried deep in snow, 
with weather cold. This activity is not expected to last long. 
Small sizes are especially active for steam making, egg and 
grate not selling so freely. 

There is now much less activity in Buffalo Harbor than 
at any time during the winter. The ice is so heavy that 
vessels move with the greatest difficulty and there Is no sur- 
plus coal for loading. There is a little more than 100,000 tons 
afloat in the harbor at present. If the season proves severe 
enough to consume the surplus on the upper-lake docks 
there will be need of more loading into vessels before lake 
navigation opens, otherwise not. 

TOLEDO 

Prolonged winter stimulates business. Also a tendency to 

stock against a suspension. Prices higher. 


A better feeling permeates the coal trade here. The im- 
provement is due in large measure to the prolonged winter 
temperatures. <A disposition on the part of the railroads and 
large factories to buy surpluses now as a guard against pos- 
sible suspension of the mines, is also imminent. As a result 
of the increased demand and better movement of stocks most 
grades sold at an increase of ten cents per ton over that of 
previous weeks. Although winter has been dilatory, dealers 
in domestic are busy caring for orders and if the present 
cold weather continues will in a measure recuperate from the 
light business of the early winter. 

A heavy demand in steam coal characterized the local mar- 
ket this week. One of the largest factories in the territory 
has negotiated for a storage stock and it is known that 
the situation is receiving close attention of the local rail- 


roads. 
Prices at Toledo are: 
Poca- Hock- Jack- Pome- Massil- Pitts- Cam- 
hontas ing son roy on burgh bridge 
Domestic lump.. $2.25 $1.25 $2.50 $1.75 $2.50 $1.40 $1.40 
HE s i ccescescs eee 1.25 2.50 ¥. 2.50 ane’ meee 
1 ae 1.75 0.80 2.00 1.75 2.50 1.35 1.20 
PUREED 55:0: 0:0: ce ea 0.90 ane Aas naae 1.20 1.20 
ine-run....... 1.40 1.15 1.10 wae 
2) 1) ee mee 0.70 enue esco Pere 
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COLUMBUS 


The coal trade in Ohio showed a better tone during the 
past week. Increase in the demand for domestic and steam 
varieties. Some tendency to stock up against a suspension. 
The price list is better maintained and production in all dis- 
tricts has increased. 


Under the influence of more favorable weather, the coal 
trade in the Buckeye state continues to improve. There is an 
increased demand for both domestic and steam sizes and the 
price list, issued Jan. 15, is being pretty generally main- 
tained. There is still some cheap fuel on the market, but 
this comes from the stocks accumulated during the recent 
period of depression. The tone of the market shows wonder- 
ful improvement. 

Domestic business played the most important part in the 
general improvement. Dealers were compelled to place orders 
to replenish stocks, although their desire was to clean up 
rather than to accumulate fuel. There was a fairly good de- 
mand for the fancy grades of domestic lump, especially Poca- 
hontas and re-screened varieties. Retailers business has been 
in small orders generally, as the larger householders have 
laid in their winter’s supply. 

The steam trade shows some improvement, but not as 
great as in domestic lines. There is a little stocking im- 
provement noted, but not as great as was anticipated. Rail- 
roads, especially those which do not penetrate coal fields have 
laid in a large surplus to guard against a suspension. Some 
of the larger steam users have started to accumulate stocks 
also. A better movement is expected in March. It is now 
almost a foregone conclusion that there will be a suspension. 
The conference at Philadelphia appears to be completely 
dead-locked and an adjournment will likely be the result. 

Operations in the various mining districts of the Buckeye 
state have increased under the influence of better demand. 
The Hocking Valley probably shows the most increase and it 
is estimated that the production in that district is about 75 
per cent. of the average. About the same percentage is re- 
ported from Pomeroy Bend also. In eastern Ohio the output 
has advanced to about 60 per cent. In the domestic fields 
there is a large increase in tonnage. 

Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump..... oD |) ere $1.50@ 1. * $1. = @ 1.35 
DINO sc. wéasnceees 1.35 @ 1.25 $1.20@ 1.15 1.35@ 1.3 1.35@ 1.25 
ol eer iP CF) ae 1.30@ 1. 3s ee 1.20 
Mine-run........... 1.15@1.10 1.10@1.05 1.15@1. 1.15@1.10 
Nut, pea and slack. . 0.865 @O.80 ......ccccces 0.85@0.80 0.85@0.80 
Coarse slack. eeeues 0.75@0.70 1.00@0.95 0.75@0.70 0.75@0.70 

CLEVELAND 


Inclement weather delays deliveries. Preparations for stor- 
ing in anticipation of labor troubles. Domestic business stimu- 
lated by lower temperatures. 


Heavy snow and a lower temperature: Sunday and Monday 
kept coal consigned to Cleveland from arriving. Many of the 
factories did not open Monday morning because of the weather 
which offset the small receipts. The demand for domestic coa- 
is brisk, but, owing to West Virginia offerings, the market 
continues on the low plane. 

Fairmount coal, which comes to this market on a $1.15 
freight rate, has been offered at prices lower than good slack. 
Two and a half-inch lump has been offered at 70c. at the 
mines, which makes the delivered price $1.85. There is plenty 
of lump coal offered by districts that usually sell this mar- 
ket, to supply all the demand. Slack brought better prices 
last week and outside of the domestic lines was the only 
coal that held its own. No. 8 lump was sold during the week 
at slack prices and jobbers refused to accept coal on con- 
signment. 

While the railroads are sending “out of repair’ equipment 
to the mines to load storage coal and some of the factories 
are stocked up, the prolonged meeting of miners and operators 
of the Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and western Pennsylvania fields 
at Philadelphia has caused many to postpone stocking. Should 
the conference break off negotiations this week, it is be- 
lieved the demand for stocking purposes would be consider- 
ably heavier. Operators and jobbers look for a rush of orders 
for stocking near the middle of next month. The low quota- 
tions of West Virginia coal and from No. 8 mines do not ex- 
tend beyond Mar. 15 shipment. 

The call for coal for heating plants has been brisk for two 
weeks. Pocahontas egg size is rather scarce and, though 
being sold at the same price as lump, several operators report 
they are long on egg orders and try to change the orders 
to lump. Hard coal is in just as big demand as Pocahontas. 
Middle district coals, being of the semi-domestic variety, have 
not fallen to the low point of No. 8. 

Sales were made at the following prices for spot coal in 
cars: 
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No. 8 Middle District Pocahontas 
Lump, Il} in............. $1.90@2.00 $1.95@2.15 $3 .60@3.65 
fe & | ee 1.90@2.00 1.95@2.00 
TS See re Era Reak coset Uae 3.60@3.65 
Mine-run............... 1.85@1.90 1.80@1.85 2.75 
“ee a scaice dvaband it ns 1.90@2.00 1.80@1.90 
es 1.95@2.00 1.80@1.99 
DUTROIT 
Market improved under the changed weather conditions, 


Free coal generally cleaned up. 


Bituminous—Bituminous orders are the result of the 
colder weather, and have created a decided change in the 
local situation. Reports generally indicate a better tone, 
and both operators and jobbers are more optimistic over the 
outlook. The heavy drain upon the supplies during the past 
week has caused a satisfactory volume of business. This is 


to the more seasonable weather conditions but 

anticipation of a suspension in mining Apr. 1. 
Uncertainty over the outlook is causing dealers and man- 
ufacturers to stock liberally. 

West Virginia and Ohio domestic lump are selling on an 
average of $1.50 occasionally touching $1.60, while Poca- 
hontas lump is in strong demand :: about the same figure. 
An improvement in the manufacturing demand has resulted 
in an increased demand for slack. 


Anthracite—The colder weather has resulted in a de- 
cidedly improved demand for anthracite. Stove and chest- 
nut sizes appear to be the leaders, while egg which was 
a drug on the market a few weeks ago, does not seem so 
plentiful. With plentiful supplies on hand and more ton- 
nage en route, there is no fear whatever of a general short- 
age. 

Coke—Coke 
to the full capacity. 
week. 


due not only 
also to the 


Local ovens now working 
advanced within the last 


is also improved. 
Prices have 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Conditions at tidewater unchanged. Circular prices still 


maintained and demand continues light. 

Conditions at Hampton Roads remain practically un- 
changed, although there is perhaps less coal on hand at this 
time than there has been for some weeks. There have been 
some few large cargoes to the New England market during 
the week and a fair movemen: foreign. Foreign shipments 
have gone to Canal Zone, Havana, Naples, Genoa, Buenos 
Ayres, Luderitz Bay and Port Castries. 

There have been some few spot sales during the week, 
but only for small cargoes; it is impossible to ascertain at 
what figures sales have been made, but indications are that 
they have been made at regular circular prices. While it was 
hoped at the beginning of the month that the dumpings for 
February would run considerably over the January, present 
indications are that this will not be the case and that they 
will run close to the January figures. 


LOUISVILLE 


Several days of severe weather enabled retailers to reduce 
stocks, but operators and wholesalers have not benefited, as 
few dealers found it necessary to go into the market. Oper- 
ations still much restricted, and shipments of straight mine- 
run are becoming common. Steam market continues weak. 

The worst weather of the winter last week, with several 
days of snow and low temperatures, helped the retailers in 
this section, enabling them to unload much of their excessive 
stocks. As has been the case all through the winter, however, 
the cold weather did not last, and present indications are not 
favorable for marketing coal. 

As practically all of the retailers were heavily stocked up, 
little, if any, business accrued to the operators as the result 
of the severe weather. A number cf mines, in order to give 
their men work for a few days a week, have resorted to the 
expedient of shipping straight mine-run coal to their agents 
and customers. This grade is never in good demand here, 
however, as few large consumers can use it; and for sale to 
domestic consumers the same difficulties apply as now face 
the retailers. . 

The steam market, for some reason, continues to show a 
weakness which is difficult to explain. There is very little 
nut and slack being sold, apparently, and rather ample quan- 
tities offered, although the small production of the prepared 
grades would indicate rather a scarcity of screenings than an 
oversupply. Pea and slack from the western Kentucky field 
is a drug on the market at 15¢e., while nut and slack, at 50c. 


to the trade and 60c. to consumers, f.o.b. mines, is equally 
slow. For high-grade eastern Kentucky screenings 75c. is 
asked, while operators are glad to get that amount for 
straight run-of-mine. There could hardly be said to be a 


market for domestic coal. 
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SOUTHERN AND MIDDLE- 
WESTERN 








BIRMINGHAM 


Domestic coal shows little 
slightly better than last week. 
and foundry coke quiet. Pig-iron sales large. 
sufficient. 

There is really little to say in regard to the steam-coal 
market, other than several large contracts are coming up 
soon, which has slightly stimulated the market. The de- 
mand is not sufficient to keep all mines working regularly. 
Domestic coal, after a slight flurry caused by a cold snap, has 
again fallen back into the old “rut,” and the demand is nour 
brisk, with prices below the scale prices for this period. Little 
improvement is expected in lump until the spring buying sets 
in, as all dealers are buying just enough to keep them going. 
Biacksmith coal is in a satisfactory condition, the demand 
being about normal, with prices stationery. Furnace ane 
foundry coke are quiet. Furnaces report a large sale of iron, 
with prices nearing the $11 mark for No. 2 foundry, f.o.v. 
Birmingham. The car supply is sufficient for the presenti 
business. 


improvement. Steam coal 
Blacksmith normal. Furnace 
Car supply 


NEW ORLEANS 


Price cut of $2 a ton fails to stimulate business materially. 
New company making contracts at lower rate for bunker 
coal. Honduran R.R. buys. Coke demand strengthened. 


In efforts to move their heavy stocks of coal several large 
dealers have cut prices as much as $2 a ton. The reduction, 
together with colder weather last week, stimulated business 
to some extent, but it cannot be said that the cut resulted in 
any material movement of stocks. 

The Alabama-New Orleans Transportation Co., which oper- 
ates a barge line to the Alabama coal fields, has begun mak- 
ing contracts for bunker coal. Contracts signed last week 
made prices 50c. under those for Pittsburg coal and 25¢c. under 
Alabama coal brought by rail. 

A cargo of coal moved last week from this port to Ceiba, 
Honduras. It is for the use on the railroad, which the United 
Fruit Co. is constructing at that point. This cargo was 
composed entirely of the Pennsylvania product. <A cargo of 
Alabama coal will move next week to the same port from 
Mobile. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Winter weather causes a spurt in retail domestic trade. 
Good steam demand, due weather and industrial conditions 
and fear of labor trouble. General range of prices unchanged 
but operators getting top figures. Mines on full time. Car 
situation quite satisfactory. 

With the continuance of the cold snap the retail coal trade 
through Indiana was excellent and stocks in the yards were 
well cleaned up. While some Operators and wholesalers 
claimed they were not getting much benefit, the majority say 
retailers and other buyers are coming in much better with 
orders. The mines are certainly in much better position than 
they have been for several months and are practically on full 
running schedule. Indiana block, however, does not seem to 
be thriving as well relatively as the other kind. That may 
be due to its higher price. 

The mine-run basis and check-off disputes between oper- 
ators and miners is not viewed with equanimity and the big 
consumers of steam grades are piling up reserves and taking 
no risks. Prices have not changed specifically, but the range 
has narrowed and most sales of screenings, steam grades and 
domestic are at or near the top of the range. The ill effects 
of the snow storms this month have been largely overcome 
by the railroads and the car service to the coal industry is 
better than it was Probably for the first time on record, re- 
tail coal prices in this city have gone through the fall and 
winter without change. Tne following schedule was put in 


force Sept. 20 last, and is still effective: 
Anthracite, chestnut........... $8.50 Hocking Valley lump.......... $4.75 
Anthracite, stove and egg...... 8.25 Luhrig ~~ ARENT age AREAS: 4.75 
Anthracite, grate.............. 8.00 Luhrig washed egg............ .00 
Pocahontas, forked lump....... 6.50 Cannel..............-.-.-+-+- 6.50 
Pocahontas, shoveled lump..... 6.00 Linton NO: @IUMD «05. 6s ees 3.50 
Pocahontas, mine run.......... 5.00 Linton No. 4 egg..........-.-- 3.50 
Pocahontas, nut and slack...... 3.50 Indiana washed egg............ 3.75 
RE sae sate goaiin lass 60 Tiras tloek........ «05-06 65005 4.25 
Jackson (Ohio)................ 5.50 Indianapolis lump coke... .... 6.50 
Kanawha lump............... 4.75 Indianapolis crushed coke...... 6.50 
Kanawha, egg and nut......... 4.75 Connellsville lump............ .00 
Pitteburgh lump.............. 4.75 Citizens egg coke.............. 6.50 
MTSU MOLEINED 5 a0. oei04.:0 6: ¢:0000020 +> Citizens nut coke.............. .50 
MPU AETOE BUNNID S .0. 0a 0: 6:66:61 sieerers 4. 
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CHICAGO 

Cold weather has resulted in a revival in practically all 
lines. A considerable amount of coal is being purchased for 
storage purpose as it is expected there will be a cessation of 
mining in April. The market for byproduct coke has im- 
proved. 

Continuation of cold weather has had a stimulating tIn- 
fluence upon the Chicago coal market. Retail dealers report 
heavier sales and there has been a considerable amount of 
buying for storage purposes in anticipation of a cessation 
of mining next April, when the existing agreement between 
the operators and miners expires. 
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“COAL AGE 
The accumulation of smokeless coal has disappeared and 
heavy demands from apartment houses have resulted in a 
revival of trade in this branch of the fuel business. The cir- 
cular price of $1.40 on mine-run coal is the prevailing ngure. 
An increased demand for lump, egg and nut also has been 
noted. On West Virginia splint and gas-coal prices have 
been variable. The lump coal is held nominally at $1.50. 
Prices for Franklin County coal are firmer; Standard prepared 
coal range between $1.40 and $1.60. The Carterville market 
remains steady. Cold weather has brought an improvement 
in the market for byproduct coke. There also has been a 
heavier demand for gas-house coke. 
Prevailing prices in Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07@2.17 $2.55@2.65 $2.12@2.27 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
Ze... See 2.55@2.65 $3.70 
Mine-run............ 1.87 2.20@2.25 1.87 3.30 
Screenings 1.47@1.52 5. 1.90 1.47@1.52 
Coke—Connellsville, $5.25@5.50; Wise County, $5@5.25; 
byproduct, egg and stove, $4.90; byproduct, nut, $4.75; gas 


house, $4.50. 
KANSAS CITY 


Warmer weather has caused the trade to again ease off. 
However, stocks are reduced and outlook brighter. 


Moderation in the weather in the Southwest has caused a 
slackening in operations at the mines, after brisk business 
and full-time operations for two weeks past. The weather 
failed to show staying power enough to enable operators to 
keep their plants working to capacity. However, the fortnight 
of good business was welcome in all quarters and has had the 
effect of at least brightening up retailers. The latter reduced 
their stocks to a low stage during the favorable weather, 
and in many cases were forced to call on the mines for addi- 
tional supplies. The dealers, however, have not bought heav- 
ily because of the season of the year. 


ST. LOUIS 


Winter weather creates some demand. 
raising tendency. 


Some winter weather during the last week or ten days 
has caused a fairly good demand in a domestic way and with 
the beginning of this week the market assumed a different 
tone. Prices commenced to go up, and indications are that 
the latter part of the week wiil see some good prices. 

The unusual demand for screenings has sent Carterville 
up to about 85c. as the minimum, and Standard to about 65 
or 70c., with every indication of both grades going from 15 
to 50c. higher almost any day. 


Prices showing a 
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COAL AGE 


A few hundred cars of mine-run were sold during the past 
week as low as 95c. at the mines. Saturday, however, mine- 
run was hard to get at less than $1, and during the present 
week the market has shown a tendency to stiffen. An un- 
looked for car shortage in the Carterville field occurred dur- 
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ing the past few days, and this will likely continue. 
purchases of mine-run, together with extraordinary poor 
movement, has tied up equipment all over the Middle West. 

There is practically no movement of anthracite, smokeless, 
or coke, and such as had been ordered is coming in slow. 
The market is now quotable as follows: 


Large 


Carterville 


and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive Standard Sparta 
2-in. lump.. aha e ee» Sea eee $1.05@1.10 $1.15 
3-in. lump.......... Re eee er 1 | See 
Gin. lump..........$8.25@ 1.50 ...... 1.50 1.25@1.35 1.25 
Lump and egg...... BSG ST Bo elo nv ce pec cs 1.15 
ING BIR coo ose sc We A esas res een eeaws 
Screenings. . Pet.) C7 Ot. ere 0.55 @ 0.60 0. 60 @ 0.65 
Mine-run.. Ree 0 CS Se) ee rea 
No. 1 washed nut... 1.50@1.60 2.25 1 EL) | aera ar Ey ema ose 
No. 2 washed nut... 1.25@1.35 ...... AM are ian ie tawlg Gk a 
Won a wacncer nue... ESCA ik es tkbvewonen weenedeacs 
Nee fwasmer nue. :. B.2UGR Ek Ske Cn beaesawee cowes 
Wee 5 wasmen nut... O75 OS 2k ee he ca cee nmemnnes 

OGDEN 


Demand for lump quite brisk. Surplus cf nut coal still 
continues at mines. Market for steam and slack very weak. 
Quotations for lump strong with nut offered at prices below 
circular. 


The demand for lump coal still continues brisk with most 
of the mines somewhat behind in their shipments. This de- 
mand is caused by the continued colder weather and to th2 
fact that most of the larger dealers have been able to reduce 
the amount of storage coal, most of which was put in during 
the fall and carried throughout the winter as a protection 
against a shortage. The dealer always plans to dispose of 
this during January and February and when a mild season 
is experienced the operator suffers during the time this is 
being moved. 

A dozen bids were received at the office of the United 
States Engineers in the Couch Building to furnish the gov- 
ernment with 5000 tons of coal for the work on the Celilo 
canal. Owing to the large amount of figuring to be done the 
contract will not be let for some time. 

The bidders were as follows: American Fuel Co., lump, 
$1.71; Wyoming Coal Co., Rock Springs, $1.88; Rosyln Fuel Co., 
Roslyn coal, $2.60. Utah Coal Sales Agency, Hiawatha coal, 
$1.68; Kemmerer Coal Co., mine-run coal, $1.83, lump coal, 
$2.55; East Side Fuel Co., Rock Springs coal, $1.90; Gunn 
Quealy Coal Co., Rock Springs lump, $2.52; mine-run, $1.79; 
A. L. Phelan, Roslyn Cascades coal, $2.50; South Prairie coal, 


$3.25, and George W. Sanborn, Rock Springs coal, $2.59. 
Quotations are as follows: 
California Nebraska General 
Wtarata iene n oor Core wee ed aE $3.00 $2.75 $2.75 
a ee ae tied Sala SCR Aa Ske Sees 2.50 2.00 2.25 
WRNGM SS. on erik nd ca eadsevevcrenaciucess 1.85 1.75 1.85 
BERR devecee eu erke erin dcnenkcucewens 1.00 0.75 1.00 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 








NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
Following is a comparative statement of the N. & W. 
tonnage for January, 1913 and 14: 

















——Shipped. Tipple Total - 

Field 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Pocahontas. 970,550 1,262,869 18,313 18,579 988,863 1,281,448 
Tug River.. 228,870 191,896 2,972 4,021 233,842 195,917 
Thacker.... 251,703 277,018 9,445 6,944 261,148 283,962 
Kenova.... 73,065 78,371 8,415 5,620 81,480 83,991 
Totals... 1,524,188 1,810,154 39,145 £35,164 1,563,333 1,845,518 


Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas field, 
were 76,762 tons in January of this year as compared with 
117,305 last year. 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky 
districts for December and the six months ending Dec. 31, 

















1912 and 13, in short tons: 
———December-—~ _ — —Six Months 
Destination 1913 1912 1913 % 1912 % 
Tidewater........ 301,113 223,833 1,614,503 17 1,690,591 20 
3 oe ce ees 224,684 251,819 1,254,609 14 1,215,205 15 
West 849,714 724,867 5,681,077 62 4,947,470 61 
ORGE. 6 3 he oe 1,375,511 1,200,519 8,550,189 7,853,266 
From Connections 
Bituminous....... 62,856 65,984 624,276 7 241,671 3 
Anthracite........ 681 1,541 8,370 6,971 1 
WUMORS sok cates 1,439,048 1,268,044 9,182,835 100 8,101,908 100 
00) ere 33,079 23,544 180,997 134,936 
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2 RESULTS 
Pacific Coast Co. ee le on — 
— Sates F ivs. from 
Earnings, income and expenses of this company for the (reg. 8%). $119,704 $119,704 $119,704 $119,704 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, were as follows: Divs. Crow's Nest PassC. .....-.. sen e cee (1%) 27,552 (2%) 55,104 
INCOME ACCOUNT—ALL COMPANIES PINE, cocicscuhiais. © Aewpesieee 3 40 40 
1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 1909-10 Total receipts......... $119,704 $119, 738 $147,296 $174,848 
Gross earnings.......... 0$7 945,931 $7,496,912 $7,798,739 $7,903,148 D uct—Taxes eee 3,477 477 3,679 3,512 
Operating exp. and taxes. 6,763,819 6,410,401 6,469,759 6,390,669 Administration expenses. 12,909 15, 521 20,609 20,952 
Interest on loans....... 4,918 5,615 5,438 5,427 
Net earnings... $1,182,112 $1,086,511 $1,328,980 $1,512,479 DIVIGGRGS... 626.005.650.656 (2%)79,068 (2) 79,068 (3) 118,590 (4) 158,116 
Other income........... 43,148 28,579 34,698 21,8 
Total deductions....... $100,373 $103,681 $148,316 $188,007 
Total net income..... $1,225,260 $1,115,090 $1,363,678 $1,534,287 MUNI 6 os saics visseaieies sur. 19,331 sur. 16,057 def. 1,020 def. 13,159 
Deduct— sails BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 
Interest on bonds....... $250,006 $250,000 $250,000 i B 
Partie Coast Cont O0. 4088) 5. cscs ecw awn eves 0 \ | _ a Credits— 1913 1912 Debits 1913 1912 
Improvements written off BBE swwhieas  eneenvne 1,176 Organizationexp $85,048 $85,048 Capital stock.. % 954,000 $3,954,000 
Loss on steamships...... 72,088 68,284 39,181 67,000 Investments.... 26,599,954 26,599,954 Div. unclaimed. . ee ences s 
NOR ais tees! AinGniwcate Sse, Gieme ee wine 125,000 T2000 §8=6—CaAB en... cases 60,922 61,585 Bills payable. .. 140,000 160,000 
Depr., etc., of coal mines. 24,935 20,550 24,464 25,402 Surplus....... 2,651,919 2,632,587 
Reduce. bk. val. S.T. lands INN) -Gasheaand  “sheceaesh - Gannbecte 
Miscellaneous........... 19,484 14,596 391 21,626 Total........ $6,745,924 $6,746,587 Dotals «56:02 $6,745,924 $6,746,587 
Div. on first pref. (5%) . . . 76,250 76,250 -76,250 76,250 a The item of investments includes in 1913 14,963 shares Chicago Bur- 
Div. on 2d pref.......... (6%) 240,000 (6)240,000 (7) 280,000 (73)310,000 4}; a 2.858.788: gi ln ; “ 
Div. on common........ (62)420,000 (6) 420,000 (7) 490,000 (73)542;500 Geel Gok Some Sc eee ee: SE See Sees SNe eee 
: ee ; 
eee $1,158,401 $1,089,680 $1,340,896 $1,418,954 O Betone deducting 3% dividend yoid Jen. 10, 3984. 
Balance, surplus......... 66,769 5,410 22,782 115,333 


a Consists of Pacific Coast Coal Co.’s loss by er Lawson Mine, $165,416, 
less its reserve for replacements, $110,000. 
EARNINGS FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 














———1912-13 1911-12 
Department— Gross Earns. Net Earns. Gross Earns. Net Earns. 
Pacific Coast SS. Co..... $4,195,644 $184,634 $4,181,147 $143,389 
Pacitic Coast Ry. Co.... 226,491 43,222 247,720 59,764 
Col. & P. Sd. RR. Co.... 595,324 183,227 514,035 149,737 
Coal department........ 2,583,339 622,273 2,185,440 548,374 
Lumber and miscellaneous 345,133 243,228 368,570 265,219 
Taxes and general....... .........- re y+ deb79,972 
UPON 5 sine ke Sees $7,945,931 $1,182,111 $7,496,912 $1,086,511 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30—ALL COMPANIES 
Assets— 1913 1912 1911 
Property (including stocks and 
bonds of ieee epecewened $20,336, 433 $19,797,823 $19,712,391 
Cash... 665,357 1,062,843 962,2 
Bills ree eivable. GevesSeaysl  aaaae a 29,625 POUL Ate 
Agents, conductors, ‘ete. 78,459 98,850 82,240 
Companies and individuals. . 443,147 393,776 944,608 
Land notes and contracts....... 168,272 155,826 193,647 
Coai and lumber inventories... . 342,098 299,681 469,434 
Prepaid accounts. ...........++ a159,451 124,644 379,481 
Claims against underwriters... . 56,204 200,288 148,890 
Miscellaneous accounts......... 133,982 126,246 113,673 
Materials and supplies......... 284,071 266,708 279,320 
Total assets...... $22,667,474 $22,556,310 $23,285,954 
Liabilities— 1913 1912 1911 
ee Ee ete ee ee $12,525,000 $12,525,000 $12,525,000 
First mortgage bonds............. 5,000,000 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Vouchers and accounts............ 271,089 245,106 3,947 
Wages and salaries.............+6 183,751 147,652 161,795 
ESS ES 2a eee ern ree 184,063 184,063 184,063 
Accrued interest on bonds.......... 20,833 20,833 20,833 
Taxes accrue 38,813 37,824 38,158 
“Exhaustion fund” ’ for. coal lands... 116,052 168,358 171,127 
Special reserve fund.............. 125,000 125,000 125,000 
se ee ae c260,411 220,441 412,187 
Collections for traffic not “a women 70,766 65,047 91,999 
Globe Navigation Co. ‘ 187,500 0,000 312,500 
Employees’ hospital fund. . 31,424 29,818 32,187 
Traffic balances and miscellaneous. . 214,762 165,927 51,327 
UIE PRIN OD ose ory sis ood Ses es 3,438, ‘010 3,371, 241 3,345, "331 
Total liabilities. ...... $22,667,474 $22,556,310 $23,285,954 
a “Prepaid meen” pone 1913 insurance paid in advance, $138,467; 


some $14,509, and rentals, $6475. 
c “Other reserves’ ’ include in 1913 reserve for ee $63,431, and reserve 
fer improvements, replacements and inventories, $196,296. 


an 
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Northern Securities Co. 
President Jas. J. Hill reports for the year 1913, in part, 
as follows: 


The invessments have not be2n changed during the year. 

The regular dividends of 8% per annum have been re- 
ceived from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. 

No dividends have been received upon our holding of stock 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. We are informed by the 
officers of that company that its operations during the past 
year have been satisfactory, but that it has been considered 
best to apply its net earnings to reduction of floating debt. 

Our net income has been slightly larger than for 1912. The 
Net income for 1913 will, however, be chargeable with the 
1% income tax of the U. S. Government. This tax will be 


ager in 1914 and will appear in the accounts for that year. 
e 


directors have declared a dividend of 2%. 














COAL SECURITIES 











William J. Hoey reports the market on various coal se- 
curities for the week ending Feb. 21, as follows: 
Stock Bid Asked Stock Bid Asked 
American Coal.. ... 80 95 Jef. & Cle’fd.C. & I. Pfd... 75 85 
American Coal Products. . 83 84 Kentucky Block Cannel... 40 60 
Amer. Coal Prod. Pfd...... 104 106 Lehigh Valley Coal Sales.. 185 195 
Big Muddy Coal & Iron.... 75 100 Leh. & Wilkes-Bar. C. Co... 300 350 
Pe EE os oor s cow oes 50 53 Mahoning CoalR.R....... 700 750 
Burns Bros. Pfd........... 94 99 Mahoning Investment..... 73° °«78 
By-Products Coke......... 112 116 Maryland Coal of Md...... 3 6 
Central Coal & Coke...... 80 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va... rf 9 
Central Coal & Gone Pfd... 78 86 Maryland Coal of W. Va. 
Chicago Lumber & Coal... 50 56 (5% Bonds)............ 54 «62 
Chicago Wil. & Ver. Coal.. 25 32 Midland Coal............. 80 90 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Pfd..... 140 160 N.Y.S.&W.C. Pfd...... 15 30 
Cumberland Corporation.. 10 14 Pocahontas Con. Collieries. 92 101 
Cumberland Corp. Pfd.... 40 43 Pocahontas Con. Coll. Pfd.. 98 105 
al. Lack. & West. Coal... 260 270 Texas & Pacific Coal...... 97 101 
Elkhorn Fuel............. 4 10 Unite Coal of Pittsburgh... 3 9 
Elkhorn Fuel Pfd......... 55 70 Victoria Coal & Coke Pfd... 40 80 
Hocking Valley Products... 1 4 
Bonds Bid Asked Bonds Bid Asked 
By-Prod. Coke, 6's, 1930....100 102 New <* (Coal) Ist, 5’s,1951 96 99 
Carnegie Coal, 5’s, 1917..... 98 101 Pleas. Val. C., Ist, 5’s,1934.. 75 83 


Pocah. Collieries, ae 1937.. 88 92 


Consol. Coal,Conv., y a it 100 102 
88 Pocah. Con. Coll., 5’s, 1957.. 94 99 


Consol. Coal, Ref. 5 1 
a 2915. 97 99 


amectens Com.,6 Solvay Collieries, 5’s, 1931.. 85 87 
Erie-Pa. C. rust, Sunday Creek Co., 5}’s, 1944. 96 99 

1 60046 66006008.086600 914 Vic. Am. F. 1st, 5’s, 1944.... 58 64 
Fairmont Coal, 5 s, 1931.. 93 96 Ref.S. F., 6’s, 1940........ 90, 100 
Lack. Coal & Lum., 6’s, 1961. 57 59 ‘Vic. Fuel Ist S. F., 5’s, 1 75 90 


Mononga. Riv. C., 5's, 1945.. 92 95 WebsterC. &C. int, Bae toda 79 #884 


N.Mex. Ry. & Coal, 5’s, 1947 96 99 


DIVIDENDS 


Delaware & Hudson Co.—Dividend of 24% 
20 to holders of record, Feb. 29. 


Reading Co.—Regularly quarterly of 1% on the second 
preferred payable Apr. 9 to holders of record Mar. 24. 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co.—Regularly quarterly of 14% 
on the common payable Apr. 15 to holders of record Mar. 31. 


& 

Despite the somewhat unsatisfactory state of the anthra- 
cite coal market during a considerable part of 1913, the 
gross revenue of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., amount- 
ing to $15,294,687 was the largest ever earned by that com- 
pany. 

It was a very dull week in the securities markets due 
partly to the Mexican situation and the unsettled ques- 
tion of freight rate increase. It was the dullest week since 
the middle of Deecmber last. 

One of New York’s oldest banking houses is forming a 
syndicate to underwrite $2,000,000 preferred stock of the 
King-Pocahontas Coal Co. which company has been incor- 
porated under the laws of West Virginia. 


payable Mar. 














